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To Cuanct an ADVERTISEMENT, specific directions 
must be written upon the one to be substituted, in order to 
avoid mistakes. : 

To Wirupraw aN ADVERTISEMENT notice must be 
given to the Publishers the week beforehand. 

OSGOOD & CO., Publi-hers, 
136 Nassau st., cor. Beekman. 
New York, October 23, 1847. 


DANIELS & SMITH, 
DEALERS IN OLD & NEW BOOKS, 
Corner of Fourth and Arch streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Keep constantly on hand a very large stock of Books 
in every department of Learning and Science, and as we 
are hasing continually at Auction, and Exchanging 
for Books, our collection of Rare and Scarce Works, 
Foreign and American, is very extensive. 

Schools and Colleges supplied at very low prices. 

Libraries furnished. 

Old and New Books Bought and Exchanged. 
VOL. Il. 
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PRINT. 


OF THE 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES 


OF THE 
AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


To be executed in the finest style of Tinted Lithography, 
with raised Lights. 


By N. SARONY. 
From a Drawing by T. H. Matteson. 


is believed that a more acceptable Picture could not 
be presented to the numerous members and friends of 
the American Art-Union, than one of the last Distribation 
of Prizes of that Society ; which took place on the 24th of 
December last, at the Broadway Tabernacle. The Sub- 
scriber has therefore determined to publish a large and 
beautiful Print of that scene. To those who were present 
it will serve as a reminiscence of one of the most enthusi- 
astic assemblages ever witnessed; to many recall the recol- 
lection of good fortune; while to those at a distance, 
it will give a correct idea of the manner in which the dis- 
tributions are conducted. 

{t will be accurate in all its details ; and no expense will 
be spared to make it the finest specimen of the Lithogra- 
phic Art ever produced in this country. 

The work is now considerably advanced, and will be 
published about the first of February next. 

It will be printed on superior paper, and be of the exact 
size (21 by 16 inches high), and in imitation of the original 
drawing, and to bring it within the means of all, will be 
furnished to subscribers at the low price of $1 50 each, to 
be advanced after its publication to $2. 

Those intending to subscribe should send in their orders 
witi:out delay, as only alimited number can be printed. 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 
ja2t “ Art-Union Building,” 497 Broadway. 





OF THE 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


More complete and correct than any heretofore pub- 
lished ; containing several thousand words not to be found 
in them, purticularly many that are used only in the new 
American Republics: together with the pronunciation of 
each word, exhibited in so simple a manner as to render it 
easily comprehensible to the meanest capacity. By Ma- 
riam Velasquez de la Cadena, Professor of the Spat.ish 
Language and Literature in Columbia College, City of 
New York, Corresponding Member of the National Insti- 
tute, Washington. 

It will form two octavo volumes, is ready for the press, 
and soon will be published. jel 


CONTENTS 
oF THE 


NEW ENGLANDER. 


Vol. V., No. 1, for January, 1848. 


Art. 1. Church Building. 

” Webster's Dictionary. 
. Missionary Operations in Polynesia. 
. Voices of Freedom. 
Dewey's Controversial Writings. 
. Christian Comprehensiveness. 
Post Office Reform. 
Bushnell on Christian Nurture. 
. Financial Crisis in Great Britain. 
10. Literary Notices, etc. 

A. H. MALTBY, 


Published by 
New Haven, Conn. 
Postage free. $3 per annum, in advance. jeittp 
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Just Published. 


POEMS. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
SECOND SERIES. 
University Bookstore, Cambridge, Mass. 
G25 3t GEORGE NICHOLS. 





A NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 





CADY & BURGESS 
Will Publish, early in January, 
A NEW HISTORY OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 


BY EGBERT GUERNSEY. 


In preparing this work, no expense or pains have been 
spared to make it worthy the patronage of all. Coiored 
Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swedish, and 
Spanish possessions or claims in the United States, in 
1655 ; of Aboriginal America, and of Mexico; with Plans 
of Battles, Maps of Cities, &c., &c., are interspersed through- 
out the work. 

Appropriate Questions and Notes on the Margin, with 
an Historical Chart, arranged on the best Chronology. 

Two Introductory Chapters are introduced, containing 
an account of American Antiquities, and a History of the 
Indian Tribes. ‘The History is divided into three Parts or 
Epochs. 

The first extending from the Discovery of America by 
Columbus, to the Declaration of Independence. 

The second, from the Declaration of Independence to 
the Formation of the Federal Constivation. 

The third, from the Formation of the Constitution to 
the present time. 

{n Colonial History, no important point has been passed 
over; while a larger space has been devoted to the Revo- 
lutionary War, than is usual in School Histories. 

The Biography of each President of the United States 
is given, in connexion with his Administration. 

hroughout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is 
particularly directed to an overruling Providence, whose 
protecting care has been so often ménifested in our na- 
tional existence. 

The work will be printed on large open type, well 
bound, and contain 450 pages 12mo. 

Teachers, Committees, and others interested in educa- 
tion, are respectfully requested to examine the work, 
which may be found early in January in the hands of 
booksellers generally, and be obtained on application to 


the publishers, 
CADY & BURGESS, 60 John street. 
New York, Dec. 20, 1847. jy8 2t 





ELEGANT 
POCKET MANUALS OF ETIQUETTE, 


NOW READY, 


In two charming volumes for the pocket, elegantly bound 
in fancy muslin, with gilt sides and edges. 


TRUE POLITENESS; 


A Hand Book of Etiquette for Gentlemen. 
BY 


AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN. 
AND 
A Hand Book of Etiquette for Ladies. 
BY 
AN AMERICAN LADY. 

Contents :—Introductions—Recognitions and Salutations 
—Dress and Fashion—Conversation—Tattling—Visits— 
Receiving Visits—The Ball-room—Music--The Dinner 
Table—Smoking—Snouff — Marriage—Servants— 
and Notes—Funerals—Cards—General Observations. 
The present issues are not new editions of the Manuals 

heretofore published by the subscriber, but entirely new 

books written by competent hands on a similar plan, viz. 
giving under each head short and concise maxims, full of 
matter pertinent to the subject. This is believed to be the 
best plan for works of this kind, as it is impossible to refer 
to them just when wanted, and the rules for guidance in 
society being short are easily remembered. Nor is it too 
much to say they are the best books of the kind that have 
yet appeared, being written by an American, and especial - 
iy adapted to the usages of the best American Society, and 
not reprintsof works en only to foreign manners and 
customs, as is the case of most works of the kind. Parents 
could not place better books in the hands of their young 
people ; to enable them to do which, they are at 
as low a price as mere pamphlets are usually sold. 

GEO. 8. APPLETON, Publisher, 


nl3 tf 148 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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WORCESTER'S UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL.D. 
One Volume, octavo, sheep, pp.1032. 


The Publishers respectfully invite attention to the following eminent testimony to the 
excellence of this standard Dictionary. 


Tak execution of this Dictionary fully answers to its title. 

The Vocasvtary is probably more comprehensive than that of all preceding English Dictionaries united. 

Constant reference is made to AuTuoRITixs with respect to words newly introduced, and care is taken to note 
such as are technical, foreign, obsolete, provincial, or vulgar. 

Tue Derinxitions are clear and exact, and those pertaining to technical and scientific terms are specially valuable 
to the general reader. 

The author has evicently bestowed great labor on Pronunciation. His system of Notation, which is easily un- 
derstood, and founded on a more complete analysis of the vowel sounds than we have elsewhere met with, together 
with his plan of exhibiting all the best English authorities in relation to words differently pronounced by different 
orthoepists, gives to this work important advantages as a Pronouncing Dictionary. 

In Onrnooraruy he has made no arbitrary changes, but where usage is various and fluctuating, he has aimed to 
be consistent, and to reduce to the same rules words of similar formation. 

The insertion of GramMaticat Forms anp InFLections or Worps to a much greater extent than they are given 
in other English Dictionaries, and the short critical notes on the orthography, the pronunciation, the grammatical form 
and construction, and the peculiar, technical, local, and American uses of words interspersed through the volume, 
give to this work much additional value. 

The me VocasuLary ov M. pean Gcoarapnicat Names, with their pronunciation, and a greatly enlarged and 
improved edition of Walker's Key to the pronunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, are important appen- 
dages to the Dictionary. 

A year has passed since this Dictionary was published ; and its already extensive use, beth among cultivated 
Exglish readers, and men of wide learning, affords good testimony of its merits. We confidently recommend it as con- 
taining an ample and careful view of the present state of our language. 


JARED SPARKS, LL.D. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL.D. 
McLean Professor of Ancient and Modern History, President of Amherst College, Mass. 
Harvard University |) 4nK HOPKINS, D.D : 
President of Williams College, Mass. 
BENJ. HALE, D.D. 


MOSES STUART, D.D. 
Professor of Sacred Literature, Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. President of Geneva College, N.Y. 


ALONZO POTTER, D.D. LL.D. 
Bishop of Pennsylvania. 


EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D. 
Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, Theological 


Seminary, Andover, Mass. 
minary, Andover, Mas. | POBLEY DUNGLISON, M.D. 


Professor in Jefferson Med. College, Philadelphia. 
HECTOR HUMPHREY, D.D. 


SIDNEY WILLARD, A.M. 
Late Professor of Hebrew, &c., Harvard University. 


EDWARD T. CHANNING, LL.D, ’ 

Boy!ston Prof. of Rhetoric and Oratory, Harvard University. DAVID L. SWAIN —— aa of St, Salers Oetinge, A. 

HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, A.M. | President of University of North Carolina. 

Professor of Belles Lettres, Harvard University. JOHN McLEAN, LL.D. 
FRANCIS BOWEN, A.M. Justice U.S. Supreme Court, Ohio. 
Editor of the North American Review. |PHILIP LINDSLEY, D.D. 
CHARLES FOLSOM, A M. President of the University of Nashville, Tenn. 
Librarian of the Boston Atheneum. N. LAWRENCE LINDSLEY, A.M, 

LEONARD WOODS, JR., D.D. Professor of Ancient Language and Literature, Cum- 

President of Bowdoin College, Me. berland University, Tenn. 





N. LORD, D.D. 
President of Dartmouth College, N.H. 


not 
now 





l concur fully in the leadin rtions of the above rec¢ dati 
come ea g po having had leisure to examine all the 
. LEVI WOODBURY, LL.D. Justice U.S. Supreme Court, Mass. 
rom a general and frequent reference to this Dictionary, in constant ful 
the work, and regard it as a very valuable aid to science. 7" ne ee? Se ee 
THEO, FRELINGHUYSEN, LL.D. Chancellor of University of New York, 


Ihave used “ Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dicti f a 
ote jonary of the English Language,” in preference to any 
JOHN WHEELER, D.D., President of University of Vermont. 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 


No. 16 Water Street, Boston. 
d18 tf 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
« large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
pured to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Langu Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and tch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 


ness. 
POWER PRESS WORK. 


Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
(which have su the old hand-presses) now in 
sole caltche as nS & Be ee wok bo 

surpassed any other establishmen 
at very moderate charges.” , — 


*,* And for sale by Booksellers generally. 





A NEW EDITION. 


BLUNT’S WORKS. 


PRICE REDUCED To $4 00. 

The Works of the Rev. Henry Buunr, in four volumes. 

Comprising his Histories 
OF OUR SAVIOUR, OF ST. PAUL AND 

ST. PETER, ABRAHAM, JACOB, 
AND ELISHA, 
And his Parish and Posthumous Sermons. 
The above may be had in sets or singly. 
—aLso— 


BLUNT’S FAMILY COMMENTAR ) 
Books of Moses. In 3 vols. 12mo. . 8 Tee 
These works have had an unexampled popularity in 

England, some of them th ht ition 

a rough twenty editions. 


418 3¢ 


H. HOOKER, 
16 South Seventh st., Philadelphia. 


LITERARY WORLD. 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 





[Jan. 8. 


139 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE IN PRESS, 

1. HAWKSTONE: a Tale of and for England, in 184- 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. Williams, of Schenectady. 2 
vols. 12mo. 

2. STEPS TO THE ALTAR; a Guide to the Holy Com- 
munion. By « Parish Priest. 18ino. 

3. THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN'S COMPANION: 
containing Bishop Wilson’s “Sacra Privata,” and 
“Introduction to the Lord’s Supper.” Edited by the 
Rev. W. H. Odenheimer. Royal 32mo. Nearly 
ready. 

4. COMMENTARIES ON 
Offices. By the Rt. Rev. Bishop White. 
Nearly ready. 


5. SPARROW'S RATIONALE ON THE BOOK OF 
Common Prayer. Edited, with Notes and Additions 
to adapt it to the American Church, by the Rev. W. D. 
Wilson, A.M. 12mo. 


THE ORDINATION 
12mo. 


NOW READY, 


SWORDS’S POCKET ALMANAC and Ecclesiastical 
Register for 1848. Containing a List of the Bishops and 
Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States; the principal Societies of the Church ; together 
with the Consiitution and Canons of the Church. 32mo. 
pp. 200. $1 25. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


COUSIN BERTHA'S STORIES. By Mrs M.N.McDon- 

ald. 18mo. 

“ A beautifal and interesting book for children.” 

PROPER LESSONS for the Sundays and Holydays 

throughout the Year. 18mo. 
MANT'S HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED. 12mo. 
HORAE LITURGICAE. By Bishop Mant. 12mo. 
MERCY TO BABES. I[2mo. 

8S. & S. would respectfully invite those making pur- 
chases for the Holiday Season, to their extensive assort- 
ment of Bibles and Prayer Books, in rich and costly bind- 
ings, confident that at their establishment will be found 
the largest assortment of these articles to be met with in 


the city. dis tf 
CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants:— 


AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY. S8vo. The 
Cheapest Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
suited t0 all the wants of the Student. 


ANTHON’S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH’S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and a only in the Quotations and Refer- 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited to 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 

KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 

JACOBS’S LATIN READER. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 

LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 

SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose, 


for the use of those who are.desirous of Acquiring and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 


i URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Booksellers and Publishers, 
44 North Fourth st. Philad. 





né6 tf 
AUCTION SALES OF BOOKS, &c. 


BANGS, RICHARDS, & PLATT, 
AUCTION AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 204 Broadway, New York, 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c., 
ON 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings, 
Of Each Week. 
Consignments for these Sales respectfully solicited. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 

Particular Attention is also given to the Sale of 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
&C., &C., &C. 

AT PRIVATE SALE.—A large assortment of Full and 
Half Bound Blank Books, F Demy, and Medium 
Sizes; also Memorandums, Post Serap 


Books, Port Folios, &c., of Charles Smith’s Manufacture. 
The Trade supplied on Liberal Terms. n6tf 
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THE LONDON LANCET. 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF RE-PUBLICATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1848. 
BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 


ie announcing the continued Re-publication of Tue 
Lonpon Lancet, may be allowed to seize the opportu- 
nity for the expression of their sense of the gratifying sup- 
port this esteemed Periodical has met with during its 
current re-issue in the United States. 

To pass encomiums upon a work like The Lancet, is to 
do the object no honor. A journal which, for over a 
quarter of a century, has maintained the position of the 
great popular organ of the Britich Metropolis, can be as 
little raised by the praise of well-wishers as shaken by 
the efforts of rivals. ‘The Lancet claims to be a Repertory 
of British and Continental Practice and Observation, and 
the unexampled success it receives triumphantly sustains 
its tried reputation. As a journal of Medical Literature, 
Science, and Criticism, it is second to none, but is oftener 
and more extensively quoted than any other existing. 
Add to this its long-standing before the world, a standing 
that has acquired for it a list of contributors that leaves 
every contemporary far behind in the distance, and the 
— advantages of The Luncet may at once be appre- 
cla 

Such being the status of The Lancet at home, the 
American Publishers cannot but trust that a like prospe- 
rous influenve is the destined result of its diffusion here. 
We call upon the Medical Profession for a more extended 
support. ‘The work is successful—but that is not enough. 
psy of our subscribers have written to us that it merits 
to 


The Great Medical Journal of the Land! 


And pity it were thata serial which forms the great chan- 
nel of professional! intercommunication in Europe, should 
in this country of education and talent wane and die for 
lack of support. The Publishers are free to say, however, 
that they anticipate no such result, and that a!! they desire 
is a fair support from the public in the prosecution of an 
undertaking which directs and enlightens the practition- 
er’s course, and through him softens the ills of suffering 
humanity. 

The Lancet will be continued to be published every way 
as heretofore—a fac-simile of the London impresson. 
The departments, subscribers say, are most happily ar- 
ranged. Uniformity with the already-published volumes, 
too, forms a consideration of no small importance. Its 
form is quarto—price, only one-third of the London copy. 


TERMS OF THE LANCET. 


One Copy, One Year, ° - $5 00 
Twocopies, “ . . e - 900 
Three copies, “ ‘ ° ° 14 00 
Four copies, “ 3 ; ‘ 18 00 
Five copies, “ é ° ° 20 00 


Subscription for 1848, with the Lancet, Bound or in 
Numbers, for the Three Years preceding. 

N. B. Those —_= bound Lancet must provide a 
means of conveyance he Numbers can at all times be 
sent by Mail 

All Letters, enclosing subscriptions, or otherwise, must 
be addressed to the American Publishers. 

BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
No. 222 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


CORINNE; OR, ITALY. 


BY MADAME DE STAEL, 


IS NOW READY. PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
The present edition for its typographical execution and 
feneral appearance, is worthy of place in any library. 
On the merits of “Corinne” we need not descant, it has 
become a standard classic in the department of works of 
fiction.- -Albion. 


CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 
Second Series-—the Contents entirely new. 
BY THE LATE 
JOSEPH C. NEAL. 

EDITED BY MRS. NEAL. 
ILLLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNED BY DARLEY. 

Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Neal has given to the public a volume of sketches 
left by her late husband for publication. She has desig- 
nated the volume a second series of Charcoal Sketches, 
and many of our readers will remember the fund of en- 
tertainment they derived from the first series bearing this 
quaint tide. T is a fine vein of humor and discrimi- 
native philosophy running through these Sketches that 
commends them to the contemplative reader, while they 
will not fail to amuse an idle hour most agreeably. The 
illustrations by Darley are spirited and humorous. 

“a SOMERVILLE. A beautifally wrought story. 
nts. 





Now complete and will be issued forthwith, 
THE WANDERINGS AND ADVENTURES OF CHRIS- 


Tadpole. ; 
pace Rig ~~ (apenas With a score of 


BRL O'LINN ; OR, BORN TO GOOD LUCK! 
perbly illustrated. ame 
BUBGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
jeu 222 Broadway. 


CAREY & HART’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


LORD BACON’S WORKS. 
Price Reduced to $7 50. 
In 3 Royal 8vo. Volumes, Cloth Gilt. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BACON, 


WITH A MEMOIR, AND A TRANSLATION OF HIS LaTIN 
WRITINGS, 
BY BASIL MONTAGU, Esq. 
In Three Volumes, Octavo. 

The American edition of the works of Lord Bacon, now 
offered to the public, is reprinted from the most approved 
English edition, that of Basil Montagu, Esq, which has 
recently issued from the celebrated press of Pickering (the 
modern Aldus), in seventeen octavo volumes. It contains 
the complete works of the illustrious philosopher, those in 
Latin being translated into English. In order to render 
the publication cheap, and therefore attainable by all our 
public and social libraries, as well as by thuse general 
readers who study economy, the seventeen octavo volumes 
have been comprised in three volumes, imperial octavo. 
Being printed from the most accurate as well as complete 
English edition, and carefully revised, the American edi- 
tion will possess greater advantages for the critical scholar 
as well as the general reader. In typography, paper, and 
binding, it will be recognised as a brilliant specimen of the 
productsof the American book trade. 


“We may safely affirm, that, by giving the Inductive 
Philosophy to the world, Lord Bacon has proved one of its 
most signal benefactors, and has largely done his part to- 
wards promoting the final triumph of all truth, whether 
natural, or moral and intellectual, over all error; and to- 
wards bringing on that glorious crisis, destined, we doubt 
not, one day to arrive, when, according to the allegorical 
representations of that greet poet, who was not only the 
Admirer of Bacon, but in some respects his kindred geni- 
us—T ruta, though ‘ hewn like the mangled body of Osiris, 
into a thousand pieces, and scattered to the four winds, 
shall be gathered limb to limb, and moulded, with every 
joint and member, into an jmumortal feature of loveliness 
and perfection.’ ”’ 

“We are more gratified than we can find words to ex- 
press, to find a publishing house in this country, putting 
forth a publication like the Complete Words of Lord Ba- 
con, in a form at once compact, elegant, and economical.’’— 
Brother Jonathan. 


LORD BOLINGBROKE’S WORKS, 


COMPLETE, 


With a Life, prepared expressly for this edition, containing 
recent information relative to his Personal and 
Political Character, selected from the best 
authorities. 

In 4 Volumes 8vo., printed on large type. 

Price $6. 


“ Bolingbroke’s Writings take a deservedly high rank in 
the classical Jiterature of England, and the appearance 
amongst us of a beautiful edition of his works is to be 
hailed asa sign of an improvement in public taste. We 
trust that they will meet with an extensive circulation and 
many readers. The intellectual wealth everywhere 
lavished throughout Bolingbroke’s works, makes them an 
invaluable study to the scholar. The rare excellence of 
his siyle cannot be too much commended. Direct, ner- 
vous, harmonious, burning with energy and overflowing 
with all the charms of rhetoric, it imparts interest to 
everything it touches, and seldom fuils to give delight. 
Bolingbroke ever expresses his ideas with clearness and 
force. His thoughts appear to flow from his mind as easily 
as rays of light from the sun. He speaks right to the 
reader's soul, and infuses into him the teelings which ani- 
mate his own breast. We would recommend his writings 
to all who wish to obtain a mastery over the resources of 
our language, and to write it in such a way as to make 
others feel that they are in earnest."—Southern Literary 
Messenger. 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 
OF THE HISTORY OF 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
BY M. A. THIERS, 

LATE PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
Translated from the French, with Notes and Additions. 
The Four Volumes, complete in Two. 

Price only $3, cloth gilt. 

The edition of the History of the French Revolution now 
offered to the publicis printed on VERY LARGE TYPE, 
on good paper, and contains upwards of 

Eighteen Hundred Large Octavo Pages, 


and is unquestionably the cheapest book ever published. 
It forms a necessary introduction to THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON, by M. A. THIERS, VOW IN COURSE 
OF PUBLICATION, and the two works present a com- 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 
from the commencement of the French Revolution, down 
to the death of Napoleon. jou 
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RICHARDSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 





A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
BY CHARLES RICHARDSON. 


2 vols. quarto, 2295 pages. 
Price $12. 


Le een ae gl ENGLISH DICTIONARY is ac- 
knowiledged to be the great Thesaurus of English 
Philology and Lexicography Its character as a work of 
standard authority is so well established, that few scholars 
or professional men will deem their libraries complete with- 
out it. Whatever other dictionaries a gentleman may have, 
he needs that of Ricuarpsoy, for its ample chronological 
quotations from the older authors. These quotations 
give to any one who will consult them, the key by which 
he may learn for himself the true meaning and history of 
words, without relying implicitly upon the dictum of a 
lexicographer. ‘To Authors, Teachers, Professors in Col- 
leges, Divines. Jurists, Physicians ; to gentlemen, in short, 
ot every description, who wish to form or defend their 
opinions on original rather than second-hand authority, 
this work seems to be one of indispensable necessity. 
There is no profession in which important questions do not 
arise, depending for their solution upon the precise meaning 
of some particular word. This meaning can be settled only 
by usage, and us«ge is to be ascertained not by the opinions 
of Johnson, or Walker, or Webster. but by copious quotations 
from the old standard authors. The work of Richardson, 
consisting of oer two thousand closely printed and com- 
pact pages, filled with pertinent extracts from the very 
fountain-heads of English literature, furnishes to the 
thoughtful student an immense storehouse of materials for 
the formation of original and independent opinions. 

In addition to this, which is perhaps the most striking 
feature of the book, the New English Dictionary is be- 
lieved to be the most complete work extant on English 
Etymologies. ‘The elaborate preface, setting forth the ge- 
neral principles of comparative philology, shows in the 
strongest light the learning and “ considerate diligence” of 


the author; while, under each word, the careful array of 
its various forms in the different cognate dialects, gives to 
the student not only an inspiring confidence jn the abilities 
of his guide, but the means of original research, hitherto 


requiring numerous and expensive works of reference, In 
fact, the etymologies and the quotations combined, put it 
in the power of a mere English scholar to investigate for 
himself many important points, the truth of which he has 
been obliged hitherto to take entirely upon trust. 


“ A Dictionary such as perhaps no other language could 
ever boast.”"— London Quarterly Review. 

“A valuable contribution to the accessible stores of 
English philology.”"—North American Review. 

“Tt embraces every desideratum in an English Diction- 
ary."’—Southern Literary Messenger. 

“ Le plus savant, le plus consciencieux, le plus complet 
des dictionnaires de la langue Anglaise qui aient paru 
jusqu’ici."— Courrier des Etats Unis. 

“ This Dictionary is a mine of wealth in English litera- 
ture, and shows on every page the immense erudition of 
its author."—National Gatette. 

“The most important work which has ever issued from 
the American press.”—WNational Intelligencer. 
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rPYHE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF COOKERY, Com- 
prising every variety of information for ordinary and 
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can Cookery Hook sufficiently comprehensive to meet the 
wants of all, both to prepare the cheapest and most eco- 
nomical food in the best manner, and fare sumptuously 
every day. Not only is it hoped that those native here, 
and to the manner born, but foreigners, adopted citizens, 
will give it a fair trial, thereby getting to themselves a 
complete, practical, and uniform system of cookery. It is 
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of all to purchase. Price for the full bound, 75 cents ; 
paper, 50 cents. 
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Reviews. 
Poems. By James Russell Lowell. Second 
series. Cambridge : George Nichols. 1848. 


Tue neutral-tinted covers wherein our New 
England friends are in the habit of enclosing 
their poetry, always excite a pleasing expec- 
tancy when they greet our sight among the 
green, scarlet, and dingy contents of our book- 
table. They suggest, at a glance, a dainty 
treat. We are confident that some quaint ex- 
pression, fanciful image, or sweet versification 
awaits ourenjoyment. The clear and inviting 
page seems to whisper, at least, a pure mes- 
sage, and we invariably place the promising 
volume aside for the more “ breathing time of 
day.” The superior refinement which these 
emanations of northern genius indicate, both 
in their outward guise and intrinsic spirit, is 
quite characteristic. Boston and its vicinity 
is the region of culture, and of that mental at- 
trition which results in polish. A nicety of 
execution, a carefulness Soctnaimenms and a 
very decided moral aim and tone are demanded 
by the social requisitions of that section of the 
roe a in such qualities we are seldom 

isappointed by the acknowled ts of 
New England. On the other bend, se are 
deficient, to our thinking, in naturalness and 
spontaneity. Art predominates in their 
verse. There is more of intellectual force 
than of poetic emotion; and the play of 
fancy shows itself rather in ingenuity of 
expression than warmth of imagery. Their 
poetry, instead of being the uncontrollable 
utterance of an o’ermustering sentiment—the 
lyric gush of feeling,—appears to be calmly 
and thoughtfully elaborated. An over-con- 
sciousness is evident. We cannot but think, 
as we read, of Mosaic-workers—who first 
collect fragments of gems. and then patiently 
adapt them to each other—maing a very taste- 
ful and brilliant picture, the tints of which, 
however, do not flow into each other like those 
of the iris on a dove’s neck, but rather exhibit 
outlines which often betray the fact that they 
are patchwork after all, though very beautifully 
designed, and combined with excellent judg- 
ment. Now, we confess a partiality for one- 
ness, both of inspiration and effect. We are 
more stirred by unity than variety. It is a 
great principle of art, and its existence appears 
to us to mark precisely the difference between 
genius and talent—the one being a spontane- 
ous and complete utterance, the other inge- 
niously combined expression. 

Mr. Lowell, in whose elegant volume we 
find confirmation of these views, has the liveliest 
poetic sympathies, and has studied the art of 
versification with taste and care. Several of 
the pieces in the volume before us are delight- 
ful in their way. When confining himself to 
simple narration, we think him most success- 
ful. As an evidence, take the following :— 


AN INCIDENT OF THE FIRE AT HAMBURG. 
“ Tae tower of old St. Nicholas soared upwards to the 


§k 
no huge piece of Nature's make, the growth of 
You could net doom its crowding spires a woik of hu- 
They seemed to struggle lightward from a sturdy living 











TTT 


“ Not ws self more freely speaks in crystal or in lin a fault-finding mood with Mr. Lowell; we 


oak, 

Than, through the pious builder's hand, in that grey pile 
she spoke ; | 

And pe from acorn springs the oak, so, freely and 
alone, 


| are onl 


\suffer himself to fall into affectation. 


y a little provoked that a poet, with so 
much of the genuine mens divinior, should ever 
The 


Sprang from his heart this hymn to God, sung in obedi- | following is a beautiful little poem, and atones, 


ent stone, 


|by its nature and feeling, for a thousand 


“ It seemed a wondreus freak of chance, so perfect, yet so | offences against the dignity of the muse : 


rough, 

A whim of Nature crystallized slowly in granite 
tough ; 

The thick spires yearned towards the sky in quaint, har- 
monious lines, 


TO THE DANDELION. 
“ Deak cominon flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 
First pledge of blithesome May, 


And in broad sunlight basked and slept, like a grove of | Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 


blasted pines. 


“ Never did rock or stream or tree Jay claim with better 
right } 
To all ory adorning sympathies of shadow and of | 
light ; 
And, in that forest petrified, as forester there dwells 


Stout Herman, the old sacristan, sole lord of all its Throug 
Ils. | 


High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 


| An Eldorado in the grass have found, 


Which not the rich earth's ample round 
May match in weaith,—thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 


“ Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
h the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow 


Of age, to rob the lover's heart of ease ; 


“ Surge leaping after surge, the fire roared onward red as | 


lood, 
Till a of Hamburg lay engulfed beneath the eddying | 
ood ; 


’T is the spring's largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
T otake it at God’s value, but pass by 


For miles away, the fiery spray poured down its deadly The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 


rain, 
And back and forth the billows sucked, and paused, and | “Thou art my trophies and mine Italy ; 


burst again. 


| To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 


The eyes thou givest me 


“ From square to square with tiger leaps, rushed on the | Are in the heart, and heed not space or time ; 


lustful fire, 


Not in mid June the golden-cuirassed bee 


The air to leeward shuddered with the gasps of its de- | Feels a more summer like, warm ravishment 


sire ; 

Andchurch and palace, which even now stood whelmed 
but to the knee, 

Lift their black roofs like breakers lone amid the whirl- 
ing sea. 


“ Up in his tower old Herman sat and watched with quiet | 


00 , 
His sou! had trusted God too long to be at last forsook; | 
He could not fear, for surely God a pathway would un- 


vu 
2 this red sea for faithful hearts, as once he did 
of old. 


“ But ing can he cross himself, or on his good saint | 
call, 
Before the sacrilegious flood o’erleaped the churchyar 


a ’ 
And, ere a pater half was said, ’mid smoke and crack- 


ling glare, 


In the white lily’s breezy tint, 
His conquered Sybaris, than [, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 


| “Then think I of deep shadows on the grass,— 
| Of meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 


Where, as the breezes pass, 
The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways,— 
Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 
Or whiten in the wind,—of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gap,—and of a sky above, 
Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 


“My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with 


thee ; 


d The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
| 


Who, from the dark old tree 


| Beside the door, saug clearly all day long, 


And 1, secure in childish piety, 


His island tower scarce juts its head above the wide de- | Listened as if I heard an angel sing 


spair. | 


“ Upon = peril's desperate peak his heart stood up sub- 

me; 

His -* thought was for God above, his next was for his 
chime; 





With news from heaven, which he did bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


“ How like a prodigal doth nature seem, 


| When thou, for al! thy gold, so common art! 


Thou teachest me to deem 


‘Sing now and make your voices heard in hymns of | More sacredly of every human heart, 


praise,’ cried he, 


Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 


‘As did the Israelites of old, safe walking through the | Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 


sea: 


“Through this red sea our God hath made the pathway | 

safe to shore ; 

Our promised land 

ne'er before !’ 

And as the tower came crushing down, the bells, in 
clear accord, 


stands full in sight; shout now as | 


Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God’s book.” 


The school of which Mr. Lowell may be 


considered a representative, seems to us to 
| sacrifice the earnestness and absolute truth of 


Pealed forth the grand old German hymn,—‘ All good | poetry by too diffusive a scope. The affec- 


souls, praise the Lord !’” 


‘tions as they really exist in the human heart, 


“To the Past,” “The Royal Pedigree,” and are individual, and especially so in the poetic 
“Remembered Music” remind us too strongly | nature, which is distinguished by a more select 


of Tennyson, of whom Mr. Lowell seems often as well as a more 


nial sympathy. We are 


an unconscious imitator. The lines “Ona Por- conservative enough to believe in some of the 
trait by Dante,” are inferior in pith and harmony | old, unostentatious, nestling emotions of which 
the admirable Lines on a Bust of Dante by the people were not ashamed in the olden times; 


young Bostonian who so ably translat 


the | and observation has made us extremely scepti- 


first ten books of the Inferno, to which the | cal in regard to modern philanthropy. We 


verses are appended. We doubt whether the 
first development of a young poet is much fa- 
cilitated by the habitual reading of favorite 
authors. In these poems we are struck with 
the superiority of the effusions which — 
to have been suggested by some local incident, 
to those which are obviously modelled upon 
the old English or modern metaphysical bards. 
Imitation, whether conscious or unconscious, 
leads to a certain involution of language which 
has an artificial, and, therefore, injurious 
effect. Such phrases as “the slender clarion of 
the unseen midge,” and “the frothy gnashed 
tusks of some ship-crunching bay”—are alto- 

r too far-fetched and extravagant ; and 
entirely unworthy of one who can express 
himself with manly simplicity. We are not 





doubt not that Mr. Lowell is sincere in his zeal 
for the welfare of mankind in general, and the 
African race in particular ; but in a spirit of the 
most friendly warning, we beg him not to yield 
a single inch to the encroachments of cant! 
Another trait which, in our view, derogates 
from the highest influence of poetry, is person- 
ality. It is very true that all good poetry must 
be written from experience, but this experience 
should appear in results and not as a process. 
We cannot reconcile the publication of a man’s 
domestic history with true delicacy and self- 
respect. The may write of Love to his 
heart’s content, and should do so; it is his 
duty and his inspiration—but the public should 
never be informed in detail, by the muse, of 
births, marriages, and deaths. 
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We have found so much to charm us in this 
little volume, that we could not pass it by with | 
a general word of commendation; but have 
felt impelled to make a few suggestions, to 
a writer who has too real a sense of beauty | 
and too independent a spirit to be satisfied | 
with irdiscriminate praise. ‘There is more | 
terseness, clearness, and point in these than the | 
author’s previous verses. 











“ Forward leaped she o’er the threshold, 
. Eager as a giancing surf; 
Fell from her the spirits languor, 
Fell from her the body’s scurf:— 
‘Neath the palm next day some Arabs 
Found a corpse upon the turf.” 


Comsiock’s Phonetic Reader. 


*hiladelphia : 
E. H. Butler & Co. 1847. 


. ig tnel*e DP of), Sneaker Yo. do. 
Mere fantasy is less Comstock’s Phonetic Speaker. Do De 


: - : | Cometorl’« BP - razit *hiladelphia: 
predominant; there is more reflection and a Comstock’s Phonetic Magazine. Philadelphi 


| 


We. 


greater directness of language and ideas. 


A. Comstock. 1847. 


have room for only one more extract, which | Dr. Comstock, or, as he spells himself phoneti- 
J ’ P 


will give the reader a very good notion of Mr. 


Lowell’s best style :— 


“THE CAPTIVE. 
“ Ir was past the hour of trysting, 
But she lingered for him still ; 
Like a child, the eager streamlet 
Leaped and laughed adown the hill, 
Happy to be free at twilight 
From its toiling at the mill. 


“ Then the great moon on a sudden, 
Ominous, and red as blood, 
Startling as a new creation, 
O’er the eastern hill-top staod, 
Casting deep and deeper shadows 
Through the mystery of the wood. 


“ Dread closed huge and vague about her, | 
And her thoughts turned fearfully 
To her heart, if there some shelter 
From the silence there might be, 
Like bare cedirs leaning behind 
From the blighting of the sea. 
“ Vet he came not, and the stiliness 
Dampened round her like a tomb; 
She could feel cold eyes of spirits 
Looking on her through the gloom, 
She could hear the groping footsteps 
Of some blind, gigantic doom. 


“ Suddenly the silence wavered 
Like a light mist in the wind, 
For a voice broke gently through it, 
Felt like sunshine by the blind, 
And the dread, like mist in sunshine, 
Furled serenely from her miad. 


“*Once my love, my love for ever,— 
Flesh or spirit, still the sume; 
If I missed the hour of trysting, 
Do not think my faith to blame, 
I, alas, was made a captive, 
As from Holy Land I came. 


**On a green spot in the desert, 
Gleaming like an emerald stu, 
Where a palm-tree, in lone silence, 
Yearning for its mate afar, 
Droops above a silver runnel. 
Slender as a scymitar,— 


“*There thou ‘It find the humble postern 
To the castle of my foe ; 
af thy love burn clear and faithful, 
Strike the g iteway, green and low, 
Ask to enter, and the warder 
Surely will not say thee no.’ 


* Slept again the aspen silence, 


‘fect gentleman.” 


| cally, and doubtless prefers to be spelled, Dr. 

Komstok, proposes simply to alter and re- 
| mode! the entire orthography of our language ; 
and as a necessary means of carrying out this 
somewhat comprehensive and radical reform, 
|he announces a perfect alphabet. 

A perfect alphabet! When it is considered 
that perfection is predicable of few sublunary 
'works, and that all existing alphabets are 
allowed to have some imperfections in the way 
of deficiency, redundancy, or incongruity of 
‘some sort, the announcement is not a little 
startling, and savors of something very like 

arrogance. But “to us much meditating ” (as 
Brougham saith after Cicero), another inter- 
pretation has occurred which renders the as- 
sertion less wonderful and more admissible. 
There is a popular use of the adjective perfect 
as an intensive epithet without involving the 


| exact idea of freedom from imperfection. ‘Thus, 


where particularly injured or annoyed by the 


stupidity of some not over-sagacious indivi- 
dual, we innately speak of him as“a_ perfect 
| fool.” 
|number of unfortunate deceased, “a perfect 


Thus, Mr. Headley denominates a 


carpet of corpses.” And thus, when we have 
occasion to show up some would-be scholar, 


| poet, or philosopher, his friends are sure to cry 
}out by way of irresistible vindication of him 


and confutation of ourselves, that he is “a per- 
We may then call Dr. 
Komstok’s 2 perfect alphabet, meaning thereby, 
as we should say in common parlance, that it is 
“quite an alphabet,” or “considerable of an 
alphabet,’ or as Punch’s“ fast man” would 
express it, “no end of analphabet.” And in- 
| deed this last phrase is not inappropriate tothe 
|“ Phonetic Alphabet,” considering its length. 
It comprises forty-four letters, thirty-eight 
“simple ” and six“ compounds.” Of the sim- 
ple letters, fifteen are vowels, including all the 


But her loneliness was o'er: 

Round her heart a motherly patience 
Wrapt its arms for evermore; 

From her soul ebbed back the sorrow, 
Leaving smooth the golden shore. 


* Donned she now the pilgrim seallop, 
‘Took the pilgrim stoff in hand; 


Like « cloud-shade, flitting eastward, 
Wandered she o’er sea and land; 
Her soft footsteps in the desert 
Fell like cool rain on the sand. 


“ Soon, beneath the palm-tree’s shadow, 
Knelt she at the postern low; 
And thereat she knocketh gently, 
Fearing much the warder’s no; 
All her heart stood still and listened, 
As the door swung backward slow. 


“ There she saw no surly warder 
With an eye like bolt and bar; 
Through her soul asense of music 
Throbbed,—and, like a guardian Lar, 
On the threshold stood an angel, 
Bright and silent asa star. 


“ Pairest seemed he of God's seraphs, 
And her spirit, lity wise, 
Blossomed when he turned upon her 
The deep welcome of his eyes, 
Sending upward to that suntight 
All its dew for sacrifice. 


“ Then she heard a voice come onward 
Singing with a rapture new, 
As Eve heard the songs in Eden, 
Dropping earthward with the dew . 
Well she knew the happy singer, 
Well the happy song she knew. 


| vowel and nearly all the diphthongal sounds of 
|the language, viz. the four sounds of a, the 
_ ordinary long and short sounds of e, i, and u, 
|the oo or continental w long (which Dr. K. 
, classes with the sounds of 0), the short sound 
,of the same as in full (which he classes with 
the sounds of u) and the diphthong ow or ou. 
| The consonants, divided into fourteen “sub- 
| vowels ” and nine “ aspirates,” are the estab- 
_ lished English consonants, minus cand x, with 
/ additional characters or new appropriations of 
old characters to represent sh, ch, wh, ng, the 
| French 7, and the sounds of th. Each letter 
| has its distinct character, and five of the com- 
| pound letters, oi, 7, ch, gs, 2, have characters 
_compounded of the simple ones, expressing 
| their componentsounds. The sixth, a2 in fair, 
| has a character of itsown. “All the consonants 
jin the Anglo-American (‘alias the Phonetic’) 
| alphabet are sanctioned by English, French, 
Greek, or Gothic usage.” For instance, ¢ re- 
presents the sound of sh, because (we are not 
answerable for the logic here) ch in French 
has the same sound. 
There are some obvious objections to the 
theoretical construction of this alphabet. 
Thus we may ask, why is oi to be considered a 





compound letter and ou a simple one? The 





former is, as Dr. K. properly enough states, 
composed of the sounds aw, ee; is not the 
latter as clearly composed of the sounds ah, 00? 
Does not the power of the diphthong aw in 
Spanish, Italian, and German, confirm this ? 
Nay more, are not the sounds of 7 and wu long 
diphthongal sounds quite as much as o/, and do 
they not exist as diphthongs in the continental 
languages? And how is ai in fair tobe made 
out a diphthong? Dr. K. says, it is com- 
pounded of a long and a short, and he makes 
lair and layer equivalent sounds. Now, with 
all submission, it strikes us that layer is deci- 
dedly a dissyllable with the sound of the con- 
sonant y distinctly appreciable in it. As to 
the supposed distinction between ai in fair and 
a in fale, we have said enough on that point 
lately. Our more immediate concern, how- 
ever, is with the practical applicability of the 
alphabet. Of course, the first obstacle which 
meets us in limine is, that it is no joke toaska 
whole people to unlearn their letters and learn 
them overagain. To this Dr. K. replies, that 
the perfection of his alphabet enables any one 
to learn it in an hour; and there is a case ad- 
duced of a wonderful “phonic girl in Michi- 
gan,” who did so. Now, we do not profess to 
be “phonic” ourselves (not clearly under- 
standing what it means, but like the little boy 
in the story who was called a philosopher, we 
* hope it’s nothing bad”), and that may make 
some difference, but we have studied the type 
of the Phonetic Magazine much more than 
an hour (more we confess to decipher some 
specimens of Cherokee and other curious 
tongues which we found in it, than with any 
intention of adopting the Komstokography) 
and are yet far from being able to read it with 
fluency. One constant source of confusion is, 
that familiar characters have new sounds 
affixed to them. Thus ¢ represents long a; 
ec, sh; z,the French j, and soon. With the 
written alphabet it is still worse; different 
forms of the same letter (according to the pre- 
sent system) are made to stand for different 
sounds, and sounds as different in some cases 
as e and x; some of the characters very near- 
ly resemble each other; and, indeed, the Pho- 
netic written alphabet seems to us nearly as 
inconvenient as the German—and what that 
is, any one who has learned, or tried to learn 
to wrife German, can testify. Again, there 
are cases in which the proposed spelling is 
contrary not merely to habit, but to the very 
genius and theory of the language. It is one 
of the most striking peculiarities of English 
pronunciation that e final is mute, and that this 
mute e final when preceded by a single conso- 
nant lengthens the vowel preceding that con- 
sonant which would otherwise be short. ‘T'o 
write the words mate, mile, as Dr. K. proposes, 
met, mit, is not merely foreign, but absolutely 
repugnant to the idea of every one who has 
at all examined the principles of his own 
language. 

‘I'he next obvious objection is that the new 
system would throw out all the printed books 
now in existence, so that, unless reprinted, 
they would be lost to future generations, ‘lo 
this Dr. K. answers that we must reflect that 
the English tongue has been racked by period- 
ical changes in spelling, which appear to 
have been founded not upon phonology, but 
upon caprice. By these fluctuations in ortho- 
graphy, many words have been repeatedly ren- 
dered unintelligible, and consequently useless, 
until reprinted in a new spelling. (So the 
remedy for this is to render all works “ unin- 
telligible, and consequently useless,” until, 
&c.) and he then proceeds to argue from 
sundry examples (very ingeniously and plau- 
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sibly selected, we admit), that the changes | ironical recommendation, or whether simply and deacher), and others “like Apothe- 
which the language has undergone, are chielly | zs a piece of information, we will not pretend | caries’ drams and scruples” (Dr. K. has no 
in spelling, those in pronunciation being very | to ¢ .y) that this was the pronunciation of the scruples about his alphabet). There is also a 
slight, so that “ the New Alphabet is restoriag,{ ancient Beotians; and at length the grave | paper published in this city called the Anglo- 


not destroying the language.” If any one 
wishes to know how far this will hold water. 
let him recall to mind the first two couplets of 
Chaucer ; or, without going so far back, re- 
collect how ocean was pronounced by Milton, 
and Rome by Shakspeare. But so far is Dr. 
K. from being moved by any of these things, 
that he is preparingto adapt his “ phonetic 
alphabet” to the European languages, begin- 
ning with the French; and one of the num- 
bers of his magazine contains an “ Avis aux 
Frangais,” on the matter, which we sincerely 
hope may some day meet the eye of the 
Charivari. And certainly his plan derives 
some encouragement from that most erroneous 
popular idea which makes education to consist 
incramming the mind with facts, not in dis- 
ciplining itto use the facts it meets with, and 
therefore seeks to dispense with or abridge as 
thuch as possible all preparatory steps. We 
have an excellent specimen of this in a Mr. O, 
Wheelock,* who writes thus to the editor of 
the Phonetic Magazine. 
* Dear Sir :— 

‘“*T have examined the last Number of your 
monthly Magazine, and I take the liberty to say 
that I heartily approve of your Phonetic Alpha- 
bet—the more so on account of the perplexity I 
have experienced in spelling, both in learning 
and teaching; for I have ever considered the 
spelling of a class of pupils a mere game of hap- 
hazard, and have often felt the necessity of 
some such system, long before [ ever heard of 
yours. Of the 85,000 words in our language, 
only about 60, [ think, are spelled strictly ac- 
cording to their sound—nearly 85,000 separate 
impressions are to be stamped upon the memory 
before he can spell perfectly the English lan- 
guage! This it takes him [Qy. whom ?] a life- 
time to accomplish [! !] to the neglect of the 
more useful branches. Were a person required 
to remember the names of 85,900 plants, the task 
would be thought too great for the mind to ac- 
complish ; still how much greater the task to 
learn and remember the exact position of all the 
letters of 85,000 words! [How exactly parallel 
the two cases are!] Yetshould a man make 
pretension to an education, and spell one word 
wrong, he would subject himself to ridicule.” 

Of course the next step after the Perfect 
Alphabet will be a Perfect Grammar, with no 
irregular inflections, or exceptions to any of its 
rules. Such a scheme, indeed, is quite as sen- 
sible in theory, and as feasible in practice, as 
that of the New Alphabet. 

It will help us to form an idea of the practi- 
cability of establishing a universal alphabet, if 
we look at another uniformity which, though 
involving far less difficulty, has never yet been 
attained—we mean a uniform pronunciation of 
the ancient languages. In this respect, the 
literary world has made no progress since the 
time of Erasmus: the Englishman who speaks 
Latin is unintelligible to the German ; the 
German who speaks Latin is ridiculous to the 
Frenchman. Even in our own country it has 
not been possible to bring about this uniform- 
ity—Greek is still pronounced one way in 
New York and another in Boston. We re- 
member that some years ago there was a con- 
gress of professors held here to take into con- 
sideration this very matter. Various schemes 
were proposed. ‘There was much talk about 
the modern Greek system. Professor Woolsey 
informed the conclave (whether in real or 





* So ignorant is this gentleman of the principles of our 
language, that he is actually at a loss for a rule to deter- 





assembly broke up decidedly re infecta 
Bat let us suppose the Phonetic system es- 
tablished as the standard orthography of the 
English language: is it certain that it would 
put an end to all the difliculties of the subject, 
und that it would render mispronunciation im- 
possible—a point on which Dr, K. is particu- 


larly sanguine? Here, again, an analogy 
from experience will afford us some aid. The 


Spanish alphabet is rem irkably simple, having 
but one silent letter,* and two letters with dif- 
ferent sounds; but we have yet to learn that it 
is a phenomenon to find a Spaniard who spells 
or prouounces incorrectly, or that the Spanish 
language is particularly free from dialects and 
local peculiarities. We may be sure that 
those sturdy democrats of language who find 
the ordinary rules of orthography too grievous 
a burden, would not long submit even to the 
rules of Dr. K. The mere desire to distin- 
guish between words pronounced alike, such 
as fuir and fare, which the “ Phonetic” system 
completely confounds (this is an objection, and 
a very serious one, which seems never to have 
occurred to the “ Phonologists”), would intro- 
duce some variation. Again there are words 
as to the pronunciation of which the best au- 
thorities differ (e.g. either and neither),t and 
others in which the American usage differs 
from the English (e. g. all words beginning 
with wh). How can this fai! to introduce a 
diversity ?—unless Dr. K. is to be the sole ar- 
biter of pronunciation as well as_ spelling. 
Were this new orthography established, it 
would soon degenerate into general | 





ral license : | 
one man’s “ system” would be confusion to his | 
neighbors. Probably every one of 
readers can furnish from his own experience 
some instance of amusing perplexity caused 
him by a_ practical “ phonographer”—for 
phonographers were living before Dr. Komstok, 
though generally in very humble walks of life. 
The story of Dr. Franklin’s chambermaidt is 
well known. We have heard one nearly as good. 
Some ship-owners during the last war received 
a letter from their Captain, whose literary abili- 
ties were not quite equal to his nautical. 
After passing through various “ Phonetic 
spellings, such as blokhed for blockade, they 
were at length brought to a full stop by the 
occurrence of the word wig, in a place where 
it could not possibly be made to harmonize 
with the context. 
who had more than once sailed under the cap- 
tain was summoned. Jack glanced at the 
hieroglyphic, and instantly interpreted thus, 
“Tt’s all plain enough, Cap’n says as how the 
wyge (voyage) ‘Il be a good one after all.” 


Indeed the “Phonetic Reformers” are al- 
ready disagreeing among themselves. We 


see in the Phonetic Magazine much thunder 
launched against one Pitman an English- 
man, who uses some characters “like those 
on a tea-chest” (misled perhaps by some 
fancied etymological connexion between /ea- 


* The Spanish A affords a striking exemplification of 
the occasional value of those silent letters which our 
‘* Phonetic” reformers so contemptuously reject. Though 
of no use at all in pronunciation, it is of great importance 
to the philologist as it represents the Latin f, facts, hacer, 
jilius, higo, &c. 2 

t **Do you say éther or eether ?"’ some one asked Dr. 
Johnson. “ Nayther!” replied the Lexicographist. 

t Franklin is claimed as the parent of “ Phonography,” 
and thus spoken of in the Phonetic Magazine : 

“His facetiousness and reputation set that Phonetic 
spiritin action which has now reached its perfection in 
form through the genius of Dr. Andrew Comstock.” 

Chapeau bas! Chapeau bas! 





mine the sound of ain male. 





Gloire au Marquis de Carabas ! 


| than in the words of Thucydides. 


our | 


As a last resort an old tar | 


‘acsun, on yet another different system of 
” which publishes a list of 150 
id lecturers on “ the true system 
—that is, just as they are 
» are uncharitable enough 
teachers and lec- 
raphy and typy, 
ier some of them 
blic avidity for 
Of Dr. K. him- 
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to doubt whether 
turers believe in their own 
whatever it may be, and whet 
re not on 
new hobbies and delusions. 
self, we would not willingly any- 
thing harsh, especially after the flattering 
things he has said of our “ tight little island,” 
respecting which he states poetically (for the 


Doctor is a poet no Jess than a philosopher), that 


speculatine 


Suppose 
at 


cs 


*‘ Manhattan is an isle, 
W here talent is spontaneous; 
Where people freely write 

Their pieces miscellaneous.” 
Of him then, and of all sincere believers in 
“Phonotypy,” we cannot take leave better 
“ We bless 
their innocence, but do not envy their sim- 
plicity.” " 


The Middle Kingdom; a Survey of the 
Geography, Government, Education, Social 
Life, Arts, Religion, &c., of the Chinese 
Empire and its Inhabitants. By S. Wells 
Williams. Wiley and Putnam, New York 
and London. 

Ix taking up these two fat volumes, with their 

quaint, yellow, hieroglyphic-covered backs, 


,and turning over their illustrated pages, we 


feel as King Roderick of Spairi must have 
felt, when he had broken open the mysterious 
tower of ‘T’oledo, and saw shitting in wild con- 
fusion over its mouldering tapestry, a vision of 
another race and other histories, which were to 
be. But these scenes are of the Past. The 
seals of three thousand years have been broken. 
‘The Celestial Empire, whose history had been 
as hidden and indistinct as if it belonged to 
another planet—whose very character was 
scarce known, except through the apocryphal 
accounts of Mandeville and Marco Polo, and 
the partial glimpses which later commerce 


” | has afforded—opens at last its reluctant gates 


| to the antiquarian and the historian. The 
|veil has been lifted from the most sacred 
archives of that all-venerating people. Even 


the genealogy of the “ Brother of the Sun,” 
has been traced back to its luminous source— 
the great dynasties of Hia, Shang, and Chau, 
have been unravelled, and, unwinding the com- 
plicated clue of records, which, as it is some- 
where stated, have been kept day after day for 
centuries (certainly the most stupendous speci- 
men of a diary in existence), the historian 
comes at last to the great Pwanka, who work- 
ed for eighteen thousand years with his mallet 
and chisel, to shape out the heavens and 
earth. 

Besides the vast field thus opened to the an- 
tiquarian, the philologist, and the man of 
science, the departments of literature and phi- 
losophy will undoubtedly receive many curious 
and valuable contributions. Precious pearls 
of wisdom have dropped from the lips of 
Zoroaster, and who shall say that the disciples 
of Truth and Religion throughout the world, 
may not be strengthened and encouraged by 
the teachings of Confucius? ‘The conserva- 
tive influence of the Chinese system of govern- 
ment, while it necessarily cramps the develop- 
ment of great intellectual powers, has the 
eflect of preserving and sustaining the venera- 
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tion in which the works of the early poets and 
een pe are held, and continuing their in- 
uence undiminished from century to century. 
Thus, although China may not have produced 
minds which can compare with the great 
Athenian sages, the good influence exerted by 
them is cen oo a ter than was ever 
obtained by the fathers of Grecian lore. 

Mr. Williams, in his preface, makes some 
sensible remarks on the universal tendency of 
modern writers, to take advantage of the gro- 
tesque appearance of the Celestials, and turn 
their character and customs into ridicule. The 
following passage will serve as an appropriate 
introduction to our further quotations :— 


** Another object aimed at, has been to divest 
the Chinese people and civilization of that pecu- 
liar and almost indefinable impression of ridicule 
which is so generally given them; as if they 


were the apes of Europeans, and their social | 


state, arts, and government, the burlesques of the 
same thingsin Christendom. It may be excusa- 


ble for the Chinese to have erroneous and con- 


temptuous notions concerning lands and people 
of whom they have had little desire and less op- 

ortunity to learn what they really are; but such 
ideas entertained concerning them by those who 
have made greater attainments in morality, arts, 
and learning, greatly enfeebles the desire, and 
tends to excuse the duty, to impart these bless- 
ings to them. ‘The names she has given her 
towns, the physiognomy God has marked upon 
the features of her people, the dress and fashions 


those people have chosen to adopt, their me- | 


chanical utensils, their religious festivals, their 
social usages ; in short, almost every lineament 
of China and her inhabitants, has been the object 
of a laugh or the subject of a pun. Travellers 
who visit them are expected to give an account 
of 


« sateen th yellow buttons, handing you conserves 
snails ; 
Smart young men about Canton in nankeen tights and 
peacocks’ tails. 
With many rare and dreadfu! dainties, kitten cutlets, 


puppy pies; 
Birdsnest soup which (so convenient!) every bush 
around supplies.’ ” 


Manners and customs, such as met the eye, and | 


attracted attention by their newness and oddity, 
first found a place in their journals, and com- 
bined to continue the impression generally enter- 
tained, that the Chinese were on the whole an 
uninteresting, grotesque, and uncivilized ‘ pig- 
eyed’ people, whom one ran no risk in laugh- 
ing at; an ‘umbrella race, ‘long-tailed celes- 
tials,’ at once conceited, ignorant, and almost un- 
improvable.” 


Touching the climate of the Empire, we 
learn from Mr. Williams that though “ the ave- 
rage temperature of the whole empire is lower 
than that of any other country on the same 
latitude, the coast is subject to the same ex- 
tremes as the Atlantic States of America.” 


Cumatre or Cuina.—*‘ The climate of 
Peking, though subject to extremes, is salubri- 
ous; epidemics are rare, and the plague un- 
known there or anywhere else in China. The 
water is frozen from December to March; in the 
spring, violent storms and whirlwinds occur; 
the winters of the capital are like those of Stock- 
holm or Boston, ranging from 10° to 25° F. ; 
but the summers are those of Naples or Wash- 
ington, the temperature sometimes rising to 95° 
and 105°, but more usually from 75° to 90° F. 
Autumn is the most pleasant part of the year, 
the air is then mild, the sky serene, and the 
weather calm. It is probable that the position 
of Peking, in a wide and poorly sheltered plain 
at the foot of mountains and high table land, in- 
creases both the heat in summer and the cold in 
winter. This remark is still more applicable 
to the towns on the gulf of Pechele, and Gutzlaff 
describes in his journal the paralysing effects of 
the cold upon his shipmates at Kaichau, as de- 
priving them of all energy.” 


After furnishing an outline of the geography, 
statistics, natural history, and the government 
and administration of laws, Mr. Williams pro- 
ceeds to give usa highly interesting account of 
the mode of education now in use. If the cus- 
tom, described in the following paragraph, 
were adopted in our Collegiate institutions, we 
are of the opinion that the number of graduates 
would be sensibly diminished. 


EXAMINATION OF CHINESE STUDENTS.— 
* The candidates for this degree are narrowly ex- 
amined when they enter the hall, their pockets, 
shoes, wadded robes, and ink-stones, all being 
searched, lest precomposed essays or other aids 
to composition be smuggled in. When they are 
all seated in the hall in their proper places, the 
wickets, doors, windows, and other entrances 
are all guarded by men, and pasted over with 
strips of paper. The room is filled with anx- 





ious competitors arranged in long seats, pencil 
in hand, and ready to begin. The theme is 
| given out, and every one immediately writes off 
| his essay, carefully noting how many characters 
he erases in composing it, and hands it up to the 
| board of examiners; the whole dav is allotted to 
| the task, and a signal-gun announces the hour 
| when the doors are thrown open, and the 
| students can disperse. The first two trials thin 
_ off the crowd amazingly, and the examiners can 
| easily reduce the number of hopeless competi- 
tors, so that not one-tenth of those who appear at 

the first struggle are seen at the third. A man is 
constantly Hable to lose his acquired honor of 
| siutsai, if at a subsequent inspection he is found 
to have discarded his studies, and he is there- 
fore impelled to pursue them in order to escape 
disgrace, even if he does not reach the next 
degree.” 


There is an impressive solemnity in this 
notice of the death of the great philosopher, 
which commends his memory to our respect. 


Last Days or Conrucius.—* Confucius re- 
turned to his native country at the age of sixty- 
eight and devoted his time to the completion of 
his edition of the classics, and in teaching his 
now large band of both esoteric and exoteric 
disciples. This work being done, he collected 
them around him, and made a solemn dedica- 
tion of his literary labors to heaven, as the con- 
cluding act of his life. ‘He assembled all his 
disciples, and led them out of the town to one 
of the hills where sacrifices had usually been 
offered for many years. Here he erected a table 
or altar, upon which he placed the books; and 
then turning his face to the north, adored heaven, 
and returned thanks upon his knees in an humble 
manner for having had life and strength granted 
him to enable him to accomplish this laborious 
undertaking ; he implored heaven to grant that 
the benefit to his countrymen from so arduous a 





labor might not be small. He had prepared 
himself for this ceremony by privacy, fasting, 
and prayer. Chinese pictures represent the sage 
in the attitude of supplication, and a beam of 
light or a rainbow descending from the sky upon 
the books, while his scholars stand around in 
admiring wonder.’ 

** A few days before his death he tottered about 
the house sighing out, 
“ Tai shan, kt tui hu!—Liang muh, ki hwai 
hu!—Cht jin, kt wei hu! 

“The great mountain is broken! 


The strong beam is thrown down ! 
The wise man is decayed! 


He died soon after, p.c. 479, et. 73, leaving a 
single descendant, his grandson Tsz’sz’, through 
whom the succession has been transmitted to 
the present day. During his life the return of 
the Jews from Babylon, the invasion of Greece 
by Xerxes, and conquest of Egypt by the Per- 
sians, took place. Posthumous honors in great 
variety, amounting to idolatrous worship, have 
been conferred upon him. His title is the most 
Holy Ancient Teacher Kung tsz’, and the Holy 
Duke. In the reign of Kanghi, 2150 years after 





his death, there were eleven thousand males 





alive bearing his name, and most of them of the 
74th generation, being undoubtedly one of the 
oldest families in the world. In the Sacrificial 
Ritual a short account of his life is given, which 
closes with the following pean. 


“Confucius! Confucius! How great is Confucius! 
Before Confucius there never was a Confucius ! 
Since Confucius there never has been a Confucius ! 
Confucius! Confucius! How great is Confucius !” 





Extracts from New Books. 


Wavytanp Smita.—The singular descend- 
ant of Dedalus and Tubal Cain, as he has 
been called, has recently come up in a curious 
Dissertation on a Tradition of the Middle 
Ages, from the French of G. B. Depping and 
Francisque Michel, with Additions by S. W. 
Singer, and the amplified Legend by Oehlen- 
schlager. 


All the world knows (says the London Athe- 
neum) the skilful manner in which Sir Walter 
Scott availed himself of the Berkshire legend of 
Wayland Smith as part of the machinery in his 
tale of ‘* Kenilworth ;’—but comparatively few 
are aware that the mystic Smith of that legend is 
the English representative of a Scandinavian 
hero, celebrated alike in the Sagas of the North, 
the hero-songs of our Teutonic brethren, and the 
Chansons de Geste of France. 

In the little work before us, the reader will 
not only be pleasantly instructed upon all these 
points, but he will also be shown how the popu- 
lar belief in a skilful artisan—-who was at once 
goldsmith, armorer, smith, statuary, engraver, 
founder, and whose skill was accompanied with 
a little magic and a great deal of malevolence— 
spread in the middle ages over a great part of 
Europe, was especially prevalent in the North 
—and was also to be found among the people of 
antiquity, especially the Greeks. But upon this 
connexion let the ‘* Dissertation” speak for 
itself :— 

** ‘Hgaceros, or Vulcan, had been from the re- 
motest times the type of skilful workmen-artists, 
as we see from the Iliad. He forged metals, he 
fashioned the most precious works, he con- 
structed arms and armor; he was a deity; my- 
thology relates his cunning tricks. Moreover 
he was lame, maimed like Weland, But anti- 
quity presents us with a more striking analogy 
with the North, in the fables which relate to 
Deedalus, and we do not hesitate to believe that 
it is the history of this Greek artist, altered and 
disfigured, adapted to the manners and creeds of 
the people of the North of Europe, which has 
given riseto the romance of Weland. At first 
the word Daedalus was, among the Greeks, like 
that uf Weland among the Scandinavians, a 
generic name. Aa:déaddw signified to work artis- 
tically, as Voelund signified a smith in Ice- 
landic. Daedalus was, like Weland, pre-emi- 
nently the artist and the workman. This word 
was a proper name only because they attributed 
to this mythological being all the perfections of 
the art. For this reason also we believe that 
the Icelandic word Voelund, a smith, is erro- 
neously regarded as derived from Weland ; it is 
the contrary that should be stated. The word 
Voelund existed before the history of the famous 
smith Weland had been invented ; just as the 
éardaddw existed before the personification 
Dedalus had been admitted into the mytholo 
of the Greeks. They attributed to Dedalus all 
the works of ancient art; in Italy and in Greece 
they boasted of possessing them ; they attributed 
to him the works of artists who were perhaps 
separated by centuries, and of which the epoch 
was unknown. The Greeks carry back the his- 
tory of Dedalus to very high antiquity; they 
throw this personage back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury before our era, making him contemporary 
with Theseus and Minos. We will not here 
enter into the entire history of this mythologic 
being ; we will not speak of the Daedalian festi- 
vals which, according to Pausanias, were cele- 
brated every seven years in Beotia. We shall 
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only recite those traits which bear immediately 
on our subject, and which have been preserved 
to us by Diodorus Siculus and Pausanias. 
Dedalus, guilty of the murder of Talus his sis- 
ter’s son, who promised to be his rival in s‘cill, 
and condemned to death for the crime, flies froin 
Greece, and takes refuge in the Isle of Crete, 
where he enters into the service of Minos, as 
Weland does into that of King Nidung. Minos 
has a daughter like the Scandinavian king. 
The Greek artist, like the Scandinavian, incurs 
the vengeance of the king he serves. Dedalus, 
by favoring the extraordinary amatory propensi- 
ty of Pasiphae, for whom he constructed an arti- 
ficial bull, and afterwards the labyrinth to serve 
for a dwelling for the Minotaur, the fruit of her 
monstrous amour. Weland, as we have seen, by 
violating the princess and having a son by her. 
Dedalus and Weland employ the same means to 
escape the vengeance of the king their master, 
whom they had offeaded. They make them- 
selves wings and raise themselves in the air to 
fly away. Icarus accompanies his father Deda- 
lus; but he guides himself ill, and falls into the 
sea. Egli, the brother of Weland, not being 
able to manage the wings, likewise falls. Both 
the mechanicians traverse the seas. Dedalus 
descends in Sicily, Weland in Jutland. The 
Greek origin of the romance of Weland cannot, 
therefore, be mistaken, * * * That which 
establishes one more analogy between Greece 
and Scandinavia is, that in the same way that 
Scandinavia admitted of other skilful artists 
such as Mimer, the Greeks had also local tradi- 
tions about artists who had excelled almost 
equally with Dedalus ; such were Smiles in the 
Island of gina, the Telchines in the Isle of 
Rhodes, who were accounted to have perfec- 
tioned the casting of metals, and who were re- 
garded as magicians. Probably if we possessed 
the traditions relating to them we should also 
find some features analogous to the romances of 
Weland and Daedalus. Otherwise, that which 
constitutes a characteristic difference between 
the Greek and Scandinavian traditions on the 
subject of the superlative artist, is, that the 
Greeks attributed to theirs particularly plastic 
works, and, above ail, images of the gods, while 
the Scandinavians attributed to their workmen 
ae weapons of a superior temper. It is 
that the Greeks were a religious people, and 
alive to the beauty of mythologic representa- 
tions. The Scandinavians, on the contrary, 
valued nothing but good swords, with which 
they conquered that which the rude climate of 
the north denied to them. They were not in 
haste to make gods, and they would not perhaps 
have much rewarded the artist who had produc- 
ed representations of Odin and Freya; but they 
regarded as a great man him who fabricated 
weapons of superior quality ; and were tempted 
to attribute to the artisan who furnished a 
sword without defect a supernatural origin.” 


The Atheneum adds the following com- 

ments, which will interest some of our 
ers :— 

Mr. Singer might have added to this chapter, 
that James Grimm, when treating of Weland, 
Wade, &c., observes, ‘* that at the head of this 
race we find King Vilkinus; named, as the 
Latin termination shows, after Vulcanus, a god 
or demi-god, who bore other German names, and 
by the Mermaid became the father of the gigan- 
tic Wade.” Wade's story is alluded to by 
Chaucer ;—but has never yet been told in Eng- 
lish. Let us remark, in passing, that Grimm 
supposes him to have been called Wade (in the 
Norsk Vadi, Anglo-Saxon Vada, and old High 
German Wato), use his father, like another 
St. Christopher, waded with him on his shoul- 
ders over the Greenasand, which is nine fathom 
deep. We hope Mr. Singer will add M. 
Michel’s essay on Wade to the next edition of 
the present “ Dissertation.” He may then sup- 
ply some small omissions; such as the Danish 
egend, which we remember to have read in 
Thiele, of a mysterious and invisible smith 
dwelling in a mountain in Denmark,—near 





whose habitation it was only necessary to leave 
the metal to be wrought, and the price of the 
workmanship, and after the lapse of a short time 
the iron would be found fashioned into the de- 
sired object; and the Saxon charter, referred to 
by Walter Scott in one of his notes to ‘ Kenil- 
worth,” in which the Berkshire monumen its 
mentioned asa land-mark. Sir Walter does not 
tell us the name by which it is designated in 
such charter—which is the more tobe regretted, 
as it might probably throw some light on the 
manner in which this widespread tradition 
reached our shores. 

But to return to the book before us. To lovers 
of Folk-Lore it will be especially welcome, as 
furnishing a pleasant chapter to the History of 
Popular Fiction in the preliminary ** Disserta- 
tion ;” while Oehlenschlager’s amplified legend 
of ** Wayland Smith,” pleasantly translated 
from his German version by Mrs. Kinnear, will 
give the English reader a very favorable idea of 
the manner in which the Danish poet has pre- 
served the wild spirits of his native land in his 
refashionment of this, one of its time-honored 
Sagas. 





LancuaGe.—A chain to unite men and keep 
mankind disunited.—A large issue of notes 
which has often a small basis of gold. 


TuHeatre.—A homeopathic hospital where 
small doses of society are given to cure soc:ety.— 
The chamber wherein bachelors receive curtain- 
lectures, 

Mrrror.—A journal in which Time records 
his travels. 

Cuiip.—The ever-renewed hope of the world. 
God’s problem, waiting man’s solution. 

Miser.—An amateur pauper. A lover whois 
contented with a look. 

IGnorance.—A serpent which many foster 
because they suppose it to be harmless. A dark 
place where poor people are allowed to grope 
— till they hurt themselves or somebody 
else. 

Bacuetor.—A mule who shirks his regular 
oad. 

Suop.—Private interest disguised as public 
utility. A prison for himself, built by a man of 
the materials he deals in. 

Cun a.—A hermit among nations. 
toad embedded in stone. 

Parer.—A receiver of stolen goods. 

Pourrics.—A national humming-top, which 
spins the least when it hums the most. 

Prison.—The grave where State Doctors bury 
their murdered patients. 

Napo.teon.—A naughty boy who was put ina 
corner because he wanted the world to play 
with. 

CivitizatTion.—Mankind’s struggle upwards, 
in which millions are trampled to death that 
thousands may mount on their bodies. 

Merapuysics.—Words to stay the appetite 
till facts are ready. 

Deatu.—A notice served on society for your 
trial. 

Taxes.—Feathers plucked from all birds to 
line the nests of a few. 

Monx.—A coward who wont fight. 

America.—Young Johu Bull working with 
his coat off. 

Sieep.—The only thief who benefits you by 
robbing you. 

Fire.—The only hard-working servant who 
is cheerfully admitted as a friend in the drawing- 
room. 

War.—Murder to music. 

Bax.-Room.—The camp of modern ama- 
zons. 

Tyranny.—Knocking people on to their 
knees for the crime of standing upright. 

Topsacco.—A triple memento mori—dust for 
the nose, ashes for the mouth, and poison for the 
stomach. 

Cuariry.—One whom we delight to follow, 
but dread to face. 

Lire.—A compulsory journey over a precari- 
ous road, on which the more luggage you have 
the more lightly you travel. 


A living 





a 2 CTE 





MarriaGe.—Love brought to trial. Going 
home by daylight after courtship’s masquerade. 
Inon.—The bones of the giant Civilization. 

PawnsrokerR —The poor man’s banker.—A 
man who holds your coat whilst you fight. 

_ Suave.—A human epitaph of human feel- 
ings, 

Famr.—A glass castle erected by public 
opinion for the better observation of its inmates. 

Ciry.—A human hive without its honey- 
comb. 

Coar.—A check drawn on society by your 
tailor. 

Pauper.—An animal so like a man as to 
make us feel uneasy. 

Patace.—A guillotine which cuts off the 
head of a nation from its body. 

IRELAND.—The Actzon of nations, torn to 
pieces by its own dogs. 

Savace.—An individual who goes to war 
with his enemies, like a heathen, and takes 
their scalps,—instead of going to law with them, 
like a Christian, and taking their goods. 

Sotprer.—A live target, set up by one nation 
for another to shoot at. 

Bee.—A self-taught botanist, whose works 
command a ready sale.— The Council of Four : 
a Game at “ Definitions.” 





Mr. Gteic, the author of “The Subaltern,”’ 
&c., has just put forth in London a new work 
entitled “ The Campaigns of the British Army 
at Washington and New Orleans, in the years 
1814-15.” We give afew extracts describing 
war scenes near home. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE FEAST AND THE END 
OF THE FRAY, 


I need scarcely observe, that the consterna- 
lion of the inhabitants was complete, and to 
them this was a night of terror. So confident 
had they been of the success of their troops, 
that few of them had dreamt of quitting their 
houses or abandoning the city; nor was it till 
the fugitives from the battle began to rush in, 
filling every place as they came with dismay, 
that the President himself thought of providing 
for his safety. That gentleman, as I was credi- 
bly informed, had gone forth in the morning 
with the army, and had continued among his 
troops till the British forces began to make their 
appearance. Whether the sight of his enemies 
cooled his courage or not I cannot say, but ac- 
cording to my informant, no sooner was the glit- 
tering of our arms discernible, than he began to 
discover that his presence was more wanted in 
the Senate than in the field ; and having ridden 
through the ranks, and exhorted every man to 
do his duty, he hurried back to his own house, 
that he might prepare a feast for the entertain- 
ment of his officers, when they should return 
victorious. For the truth of these details I will 
not be answerable ; but this much I know, that 
the feast was actually prepared, though, instead 
of being devoured by American officers, it went 
to satisfy the less delicate appetite of a party of 
English soldiers. When the detachment sent 
out to destroy Mr. Madison’s house entered his 
dining-parlor, they found a dinner-table spread, 
and covers laid for forty guests. Several kinds 
of wine in handsome cut-glass decanters were 
cooling on the sideboard ; plate-holders stood by 
the fire-place, filled with dishes and plates; 
knives, forks, and spoons were arranged for im- 
mediate use; everything, in short, was ready 
for the entertainment of a ceremonious party, 
Such were the arrangements in the dining-room, 
whilst in the kitchen were others answerable to 
them in every respect. Spits loaded with joints 
of various sorts turned before the fire; pots, 
saucepans, and other culinary utensils stood 
upon the grate; and all the other requisites for 
an elegant and substantial repast were in the 
exact state which indicated that they had been 
lately and precipitately abandoned. The reader 
will easily believe that these pe tage were 
beheld, by a party of hungry soldiers, with no 
indifferent eye. An elegant dinner, even though 
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considerably over-dressed, was a luxury to 
which few of them, at least for some time back, 
had been accustomed; and which, after the dan- 
gers and fatigues of the day, appeared peculiar- 


ing out, and gnawing the covering under which 
he lay. There were many besides these, some 


severely and others slightly hurt ; but as [ have | 


already dwelt at sufficient length upon a painful 


ly inviting. ‘They sat down to it, therefore, not | subject, I shall only observe, that to all was af- 


indeed in the most orderly manner, but with | forded every assistance that circumstances would | 


countenances which would not have disgraced 


allow, and that the exertious of their medical 


a party of aldermen ata civic feast; and having | attendants were such as deserved and obtained 
satisfied their appetites with fewer complaints| the grateful thanks of even the most afflicted 
than would have probably escaped their rival | among the sufferers themselves. 


gourmands, and partaken pretty freely of the 
wines, they finished by setting fire to the house 
which had so liberally entertained them. 


A FIELD OF BATTLE. 

Whilst others were thus reposing, I stole 
away with two or three men for the purpose of 
performing the last sad act of affection which it 
was pussible for me to perform to my friend 
Grey. As we had completely changed our 


ground, it was not possible for me at once to} 
discover the spot where he lay ; indeed, I travers- | 


eda large portion of the field before | hit upon it. 
Whilst thus wandering over the arena of last 
nicht’s contest, the most shocking and most dis- 
gusting spectacles everywhere met my eyes. I 
have frequently beheld a greater number of dead 
bodies within as narrow a compass, though 
these, to speak the truth, were numerous enough, 
but wounds more disfiguring or more horrible 1 
certainly never witnessed. A man shot through 
the head or heart lies as if he were in a deep 
slumber; insomuch that when you gaze upon 
him you expertence little else than pity. But of 
these many had met their deaths from bayonet 
wounds, sabre cuts, or heavy blows from the butt 
ends of muskets; and the consequence was, 
that not only were the wounds themselves ex- 
ceedingly frightful, but the very countenances 
of the dead exhibited the most savage and ghast- 
ly expression. Friends and foes lay together in 
small groups of four or six, nor was it difficult 
to tell almost the very hand by which some of 
them had fallen. Nay, such had been the dead- 
ly closeness of the strife, that in one or two 
places an English and American soldier might 
be seen with the bayonet of each fastened in the 
other’s body, 


A MILITARY HOSPITAL, 


Retiring from the performance of this melan- 
choly duty, I strolled into the hospital and 
visited the wounded, It is here that war loses 
its grandeur and show, and presents only a real 
picture of its effects. Every room in the house 
was crowded with wretches mangled, and appa- 
rently in the most excruciating agonies. Pray- 
ers, groans, and, I grieve to add, the most horrid 
exclamations, smote upon the ear wherever I 
turned. Some lay at length upon straw, with 
eyes half closed, and limbs motionless ; some 
endeavored to start up, shrieking with pain, 
while the wandering eye and incoherent speech 
of others indicated the loss of reason, and usually 
foretold the approach of death. But there was 
one among the rest whose appearance was too 
horrible ever to be forgotten. He had been shot 
through the windpipe, and the breath making 
its way between the skin and the flesh, had di- 
lated him to a size absolutely terrific. His head 
and face were particularly shocking. Every 
feature was enlarged beyond what can well be 
imagined; whilst his eyes were so completely 
hidden by the cheeks and forehead, as to destroy 
all resemblance to a human countenance. Pass- 
ing through the apartments where the private 
soldiers lay, I next came to those occupied by 
officers. Of these there were five or six in one 
small room, to whom little better accommodation 
could be provided than to their inferiors. It 
was a sight peculiarly distressing, because all of 
them chanced to be personal acquaintances of 
my own, One had been shot in the head, and 
lay gasping and insensible ; another had received 
a musket-ball in the belly, which had pierced 
through and lodged in the back-bone. The for- 
mer appeared to suffer but little, giving no signs 
of life, except what a heavy breathing produced ; 
the latter was in the most dreadful agony, scream- 


Poetrn. 


[Ix the following stirring lyric, some of our readers may re- 


thoughtful lines on “Finding the Key of a Piano,” 
which appeared in our last number withvut a signa- 
ture. | 
A FUNERAL CHANT FOR THE OLD YEAR. 
’Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year! 
And it calleth from its shroud 
With a hollow voice and loud, 
But serene : 





And it saith—** What have I given 
That hath brought thee nearer heaven ? 
Dost thou weep, as one forsaken, 
For the treasures I have taken? 
Standest thou beside my hearse 
With a blessing or a curse? 
Is it well with thee, or worse 

That I have been ?” 


’Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year! 
The midnight shades that fall,— 
They will serve it for a pall, 

In their gloom ;— 
And the misty vapors crowding 
Are the withered corse enshrouding ; 
And the black clouds looming off in 
The far sky, have plumed the cofi-in ; 
But the vaults of human souls, 
Where the memory unrolls 
All her tear-besprinkled scrolls, 
Are its tomb! 


’Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year! 
The moon hath gone to weep 
With a mourning still and deep 

For her loss :— 
The stars dare not assemble 
Through the murky night to tremble— 
The naked trees are groaning 
With an awful, mystic moaning— 
Wings sweep upon the air, 
Vhich a soletnn message bear, 
And hosts, whose banners wear 
A crownéd cross! 


Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year ! 
Who make the funeral train 
When the queen hath ceased to reign ? 
Who are here 
With the golden crowns that follow 
All invested with a halo? 
With a splendor transitory 
Shines the midnight from their glory, 
And the pean of their song 
Rolls the aisles of space along, 
But the left hearts are less strong, 
For they were dear ! 


Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year! 
With a dull and heavy tread 
Tramping forward with the dead 
Who come last? 
Ling’ring with their faces ground-ward 
Though their feet are marching onward 
They are shrieking,—they are calling 
On the rocks in tones appalling, 
But Earth waves them from her view,— 
And the God-light dazzles through, 
And they shiver, as spars do, 
Before the blast ! 


*Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year! 
We are parted from our place 
In her motherly embrace, 
And are lone ! 
For the infant and the stranger 
It is sorrowful to change her— 





coguise the same fresh and fervid pen that traced the | 


[Jan. 8. 


She hath cheered the night of mourning 
With a promise of the dawning: 
She hath shared in our delight 
With a gladness true and bright: 
Oh! we need her joy to-night— 
3ut she is gone! 
E. J. B. 
December 31st, 1847. 


MARTIN F. TUPPER; TO AMERICA. 
(See Literary World, Dec. 18.*) 


| 


IIL. 


| Ler aged Britain claim the classic Past, 
A shining track of bright and mighty deeds, 
| For Thee | prophesy the Future vast, 
Whereof the Present sows its giant seeds: 
| Corruption and decay come thick and fast 
| O'er poor old England ; yet a few dark years 
And we must die, as nations died of yore! 
But, in the millions of thy teeming shore, 
Thy patriots, sages, warriors, saints, and seers, 
| We live again, Columbia! yea, once more 
| Unto a thousand generations live, 
| The mother in the child: to all the West 
| Through Thee shall We earth’s choicest bless- 
| ings cive, 
Ev'n as our Orient world in Us is blest. 


} 
Iv. 
| Yea! noble scion of an ancient root, 
| Born of the forest-king! spread forth, spread 
forth,— 
High to the stars thy tender leaflets shoot, 
| Deep dig thy fibres round the ribs of earth ! 
| From sea to sea, from south to icy north 
| It must ere long be thine, through good or ill, 
''To stretch thy sinewy boughs: go,— wondrous 
| child ! 
| The glories of thy destiny fulfil ; 
Remember then thy mother in her age, 
Shelter her in the tempest, Warring wild ; 
Stand thou with us, when al) the nations rage 
| So furiously together : we are one: 
And, through all time, the calm historical 
age 
| Shall tell of Britain blest in thee her son! 


* We are indebted to the politeness of Mr. George P. 
} Putnam for the MS. of these original sonnets by his gifted 
| friend and correspondent, the author of “ Proverbial 
| Philosophy.”—tp. Lrrerary Woa.p. 


SCHILLER’S OPINION OF GOETHE, 
“It would make me miserable to be often 
| with Goethe ; his feelings never overflow, even 
| for his dearest friend ; nothing can bind him, I 
certainly think he is a first-rate egotist; he pos- 
sesses the talent of binding men, and of putting 
| them under obligations by little attentions as 
well as by great ones, but he never commits 
himself. He makes his existence known by his 
benevolence, but he does it as if he were a god, 
he never gives himself. This appears to me to 
be a studied and systematic mode of action, cal- 
| culated to foster the most refined enjoyment of 
self-love. He is one of those persons who ought 
to be kept at a distance, He is positively hate- 
ful to me on this account, although I greatly 
, admire his mind, and think most highly of him. 
| He has awakened within me a peculiar combi- 
nation of hatred and love, a sentiment not unlike 
that which Brutus and Cassius must have felt for 
| Cesar. [ would destroy this selfish spirit if I 
could, and then I should love him with all my 
| heart. Goethe has much influence in inducing 
me to desire the completion of my poem ‘ Die 
| Kiinstler ? his judgment has immense weight 
with me. He decided favorably on ‘ The Gods 
of Greece,’ but considered it too long, and in this 
he was probably right. His mind is mature, and 
| his judgment, so far as I am concerned, is par- 
| tial, rather against me than for me. Now, since 
‘it is especially important to me to hear’the truth 
| respecting myself, he is the very man, amon 

‘all | know, who can render me this service. 
| think I must encompass him with spies, for I 
can never question him about myself.”—Corres- 

| pondence of Korner. 
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The ni ine Arts. 


‘ur December number of the London Art- 
Union Journal is before us, and maintains the 
high character ofthe magazine. We extract from 
it the following remarks, on the Fine Arts in 
this country, feeling that the views and opinions 
there expressed, in regard to the p 

art among us, are sound and philosophical, and 
will meet with the approval of the thinkers on 
the subject here. The advance of art towards 
perfection is by slow and gradual steps, and 
though, with us, it may make many deviations 
from the direct path, yet we are satisfied that 
its progress isonward. The indications of the 
last year show this, and encourage us more 
and more in the faith that America will one 
day give to the world a school of art worthy to 
take its place by the side of those of the Old 
World. 

We notice that the Journal commences its 
new volume with many great and manifest 
improvements, and will, we think, attain a 
higher character than it has even yet achieved, 
becoming more extensively useful as well as 
more generally interesting. 

Tue Fine Arts 1n AmMeR1CA.—Our brethren 
on the other side of the Atlantic are beginning 
to take a deep interest in the Art-world of their 
country, and are desirous that America should 
become as renowned for the universal cultiva- 
tion of those sciences which humanize and re- 
fine life, as she is for the free exercise of the 
rights of man, and the unrestrained growth of 
popular liberty, This is in every respect lauda- 
ble, and must greatly tend to exercise a benefi- 


rogress of 


cial influence on a people who, descended from | 


a proud and bold race of progenitors, partake of 
the characteristics of their forefathers ; but, be- 
ing still young, have yet much to learn, Cicero, 
in speaking of the liberal arts, says :—** They 
nourish us in our youth, and invigorate old age ; 
they embellish the most fortunate situation, and 


| and virtuous deeds performed by her ancestors ; 


console us under disaster and persecution ; they | 


accompany us night and day in our journeys, and 
in our retreat from the world 


and, even when our | 


minds are not disposed to profit by their instruc- | 


tion, we ought still to hold them in just admira- 
tion, finding that, to those who possess them, 


they afford the most exquisite gratification.” | 


Now, if books are great moral teachers, so also 
are pictures ; and it would be a question very 
difficult to determine which have taught the 
most instructive lessons : 
mer only point out the road wherein to walk, the 
Jatter place before us, truthfully and compre- 
hensively, the whole incidents of the journey, 
and the varied scenery through which our path 
lies; the ruggedness of the road, as well as its 


green pastures ; the storms to be encountered, as | 


well as the sunshine to be enjoyed. ‘To these 
ends, and to these only, should the practice of art 


energies to such a purpose, confers on his race 
a boon whose value cannot be over-estimated. 
A writer in an American paper, in a notice of 


the exhibition of works selected by the Art-Union 
Society in the United States, says:—** With ju- 
dicious and impartial management, this Society 
can be made to foster an American school of 
painters which shall cope with those of Europe. 
Itisa oy Some to our country that such of our 
artists as have attained distinction, both in paint- 
ing and statuary, have done so under foreign 
patronage. We have, as yet, no great gallery of 
the Fine Arts: we want a discriminating, se- 
vere, and just criticism.” Now, it may be as 
true that there is in America an absence of all 
enthusiasm for Art, as it undoubtedly is, she is 
not well-read in Art; but for both these defi- 
cieucies there is ample cause, and certainly, at 
present, no just ground of complaint; for much 
18 to be achieved by her artists, and much to be 
learned by her people, ere the one can be school- 
ed into a love and judicious discrimination of 


for, whereas the for- | 


what is excellent, and the others into a modest 
what they lack; when het 
painters and her sculptors are ina condition to 
lead, her Art-patrons will not ound wanting. | 
Everything which has risen to distinction, from 
small or difficult beginnings, has been by pro- 
gressive steps; it is thus with kingdoms and 
states, and with the and sciences; and 
though sometimes a mighty spirit may arise, 
Which spreads itself for a time through the whole 
surrounding body, and leads the multitude cap- 
tive at itsawill, the power so raised is seldom 
enduring, and with the spirit itself, the enthu- 
siasm it created vanishes also. ° 
Art is frequently dependent on the spirit of the 
times, which may engender a love for the ele- 
vated and the beautiful, or may speedily quench 
what is already possessed. ‘* Without a great 
and universal enthusiasm, there is but a secta 
rian, and no public, opinion—no fixed taste, no 
f vhole people; but the voices of 
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great idea of a \ 
single and arbitrarily-established judges pro- 
nounce upon merit; and Art, which in its ele- 
vation is self-suflicing, fawns for favor, and t 
comes a servant when it should be dictator.” 
Por the reasons herein cited, we think the 
writer on American Art has no valid reason for 
| complaint; he seems to forget that his country 
has but recently emerged from a state of semi- 
barbarism ; and, consequently, is little more than 
a tyro in matters connected with the Fine Arts. 
Her history has scarcely outlived the memory of 
her oldest inhabitant; her spirit yet moves rest- 
less and unbounded over the surface of her broad 
rivers, and the interminable depths of her forests ; 
her laws, her customs, ber institutions, are all 
young; everything she at present possesses is 
opposed to the feeling and practice of High Art, 
which to her is wholly uatrodden ground, undis- 
tinguishable by the feet of those who have gone 
before. But could she look back throuzh the 
dim light of past centuries, as do the nations of 
Europe, and read her history—religious, civil, 
and military—recognisable by a thousand heroic 





had she the poets to inspire, 
“ The cloud-capi towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples,” 

to meditate upon and portray, the artists of Ame- 
rica would have full scope for their imagination, 
and fields on which that imagination would find 
** ample room and verge enough” to delight itself 
in. There is no instance of a nation excelling in 
Art, ili it has become great in those matters 
connected with its internal and external govern- 
ment; nay, it has frequently happened that, 
when all else has decayed and beer: uprooted, | 


| poets, painters, and sculptors have flourished in 


all their glory: for, once called into existence, 


| they will outlive the wreck of surrounding ruin, 


pursuing their occupations in silence and obscu- 


| rity, amid the revolutions of empires and the 


| 
| 


downfall of states. 
The foundation of a great national schooi of 


: Art is not the work of a generation: in its pro- 
be directed: he who devotes his talent and his | 


gress, each gradation follows the other, till it 
reaches the highest point of perfection; it must 


| also have definite rules and proper guides to assist 


| in its first development, and to watch it to ma- 
the opening of the new rooms at New York, with | 


turity. Thus, America must wait patiently, and 
her artists must study diligently, before such a 
consummation shall be arrived at. She may 
make haste to become rich, but she cannot hasten 
to become great; wealth will not purchase genius, 
nor will genius achieve excellence, except by a | 
laborious pursuit of it, through the conceptions of 
other minds, and the work of other hands (this, 
too,without falling into the error of servile imita- 
tion): an array ot disciplined artists cannot at 
once be summoned into birth like the armed god- 
dess from the brain of Jupiter. Athens gathered 
into her school all the noblest productions of 
antiquity, that her sons might make themselves 
acquainted with their beauties, and be the better 
able to appreciate the merits of the works her own 
artists put forth. This is, undoubtedly, the first | 
step towards creating a universal taste for, and | 





love of Art, iaasmuch as the multitude, having | , , ? os 
such objects constantly before them, become in- | is no practical question on which anything more 


sensibly, as it were, imbued with their spirit, 
alive to their beauty, and are taught the lessons 
thus silently conveyed. We should, therefore, 


rejoice to know that Ameriea had gathered to 
herself a gallery of pictures and sculptures such 
as are possessed by most European nations; but 
this is not e rsily wcomplished, because each is 
unwilling to part with her treasures, conscious of 
their immense value for eve ry purpose calculated 
to raise the moral power ofa people. That acol- 
lection might be formed, which, in the low state 
of Art in that country, might be practically 
available for stu ly and there is no 
doubt. 


None will deny that America has 


iven birth 
, if not reared, artists wh uild do credit to 


to 


‘ 
‘ 


any country; West, Alston, Newton, Stuart, are 
names not unknown tn modern Art; and, if these 
owed their position to * foreign patronage,” it 


was because that patronage 


was, In great part, 


refused them in their native land. It may be a 
a reproach” to America, but it ought not to ex- 
cite wonder that a merchant should take his 
commodities to the best market ; artists, like 


ther men, live by the labor of their hands, and, 
if they can acquire heither gain nor glory at 
home, both must ! 


De sourht { ls where 
Few sculptors of the 


present day, in Europe, 
surpass Hiram Powers; his ‘* Greek Captive” and 
his ** Eve” are works of great beauty; and yet 
they have found their way into the collections of 
‘‘ foreigners.” How is this? Simply because 
there is still lacking in the Government and the 
people of America, the just appreciation of 
merit, and the enthusiasm which reveres the no- 
blest examples of Art; former shows its 
patronage in New York by “ordering a kit-cat 
of every mayor, and a full-length of every gover- 
nor of the State, to decorate the City-hall.” The 
remedy for this evil will come, only, as we be- 
fore stated, when her painters and sculptors 
shall, as a body, arrive at such excellence as to 
impart to the minds of the multitude a kindred 
feeling with their own, and a right perception of 
artistic greatness. Isolated cases, however emi- 


nent, will fail to ensure this. 


+) 


t 
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EMERSON’'S LECTURES IN ENGLAND. 
Our readers will not be indisposed to follow 
up Mr. Emerson abroad. His first reception 
by the English public has already been noticed 
at length in our columns. ‘The “ London 
Critic,” to which we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing report of Emerson’s third lecture, 
says :— 

“He was loudly applauded on entering the 
lecture theatre by a very large and respectable 
audience—probably a thousand peopte of both 
sexes, In introducing his subject, the lecturer 
said he called these discourses * Lectures on re- 
presentative men,’ meaning to describe in each, 
one large and inevitable class. Every fact in the 
universe is related on the one side to sense, and 
on the other to moral being. ‘The whole game 
of thought is, on the appearance of one of these 
two sides to find the other. These sides are 
called, in the language f the philosopher, infi- 
nite and finite, relative and absolute, apparent 
and real, Each man is born with a predisposi~ 
tion to one or other of these sides of nature. 
One class has the perception of difference; 1s 
conversant with facts, cities, and persons; with 
particular works, &c. They are men of talent 
and action. Another class abide by the percep- 
tion of identity, and are men of faith and philo- 
sophy—of genius. Each class doubts or de- 
spises the other. The abstractionist and mate- 
rialist thus mutually exasperate each other ; and 
the scofler, expressing the worst of materialism 
—there arises a third party, who occupies the 
middle ground between these two—the sceptic, 
who holds both wrong, as being in extremes; 
while he deems that human strength is not in 
extremes, but in avoiding them. He neither af- 
firms nor denies, but stands balanced, to try the 
cause; he was their skeptein, to consider. Who 
shall forbid a wise scepticism, seeing that there 
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than a proximate solution is to be had? This, 
then, is the right ground of the sceptic—of con- 
sidering, of self-containing—not at all of unbe- 
lief, universal denying or universal doubting ; 
least of all, of scoffing and profligate jeering at 
all that is stable and good. The wise sceptic 
wishes to see and judge all things, but mainly 
man ; and the ticket necessary for his admission 
to this spectacle is, that he have a certain solid 
and intelligible way of living of his own; for 
the secrets of life are not shown except by sym- 
pathy and likeness—-men confide only in their 
peers. These qualities meet in a singular man- 
ner in the character of Michael de Montaigne. 
[After describing his own first acquaintance with 
the works of this writer, and giving the opi- 
nions of others respecting them, he briefly 
sketched the chief incidents in the life of Mon- 
taigne, and the prominent features of his cha- 
racter.]_ Montaigne has anticipated all flings 
and hits at French freedom ; his book is a string 
of confessions. It is only to be pleaded for his 
free style that, in his time, books were written 
to one sex only, and almost all in Latin. He 
pretends to most of the vices, and if there were 
any virtue in him, he says: it got in by stealth ; 

et the opinion of his invincible probity grows 
in every reader’s mind. His essays are an en- 
tertaining soliloquy; Montaigne talking with 
himself on every random topic—allowing no- 
thing to pass for settled—-trying everything with- 
out ceremony, yet with the most masculine 
sense. There have been men with deeper in- 
sight, but never a man with such abundence of 
thoughts. He is never dull, never insincere, 
and has the genius to make the reader care for 
all he cares for. Montaigne talks with shrewd- 
ness and knowledge of the world, of books and 
of himself; he uses the positive degree—never 
shrieks or protests; has no weakness, no con- 
vulsions, no superlatives. Has Montaigne suc- 
ceeded in expressing the hitherto inexpressible, 
in giving voice to the best and inmost of man? 
He was not a sceptic in that bad sense in which 
the world has loosely used the term. We are 
all naturaily believers; truth, or the connexion 
of cause and effect, alone interests us. We re- 
ject a sour, lumpish unbelief; but the class 
which Montaigne represents are not without 
their reason and value, and every man, at some 
time, belongs to that class; every superior mind 
will pass through this domain of equilibration, 
of inquiry and consideration, on his way to the 
heights of truth. The cause of things is not a 
fact, but a power; and the religion or philoso- 
phy by which we attempt to describe it is some 
fixed word or form, and is therefore inadequate 
to describe it. Our life in this world is not 
quite of so easy interpretation as preachers and 
school-books are accustomed to describe it. 
Shall we, then, because a good nature inclines 
us to virtue’s side, smoothly say there are no 
doubts, and lie for the right? We ask whether 
life is to be held in a brave or cowardly manner, 
and whether the satisfaction of our doubts be 
not essential to all manliness; whether the 
name of virtue is to be a barrier to that which is 
virtue? In such sceptieism there is no maligni- 
ty ; it is honest, and does not hinder the man’s 
being convinced, and, once convinced, he is 
worthy the pains, and will be a giant in defence 
of his faith. The true and final answer, in 
which all scepticism is lost, is the moral senti- 
ment, that never forfeits its supremacy. The 
faith of the generous mind avails to the whole 
emergency of life ; he can behold with serenity 
the yawning gulf between the ambition of man 
and his power of performance—between the de- 
mand and supply of power which makes the 
tragedy of souls. The lesson of life is practi- 
cally to generalize; to hold all particulars light- 
ly in view of the whole; to believe what the 
years and centuries say against the hours; to 
penetrate to the catholic sense, which is really 
expressed (though occultly) by every particu- 
lar. While all these things seem to tend down- 
wards, to justify despondency, to promote 
rogues, to defeat the just, still by knaves as by 
martyrs the just cause is carried forward. Al- 











though history teaches us that knaves win in 
every political struggle ; although society seems 
delivered over from the hands of one set of 
criminals into the hands of another set, as fast as 
governments are changed, and the march of ci- 
Vilization is an endless train of felonies—yet 
general ends are somehow answered. Heaven 
seems to effect great results by low and small 
means. The needles are nothing; the magnet- 
ism is all. Through toys and atoms a great be- 
neficent tendency irresistibly streams. Let 
man learn to look for the permanent in the mu- 
table and fleeting ; let him learn to bear the dis- 
appearance of things he was wont to reverence 
without losing his reverence ; let him learn that 
he is here in the world a pupil, not to work, 
but to be worked upon ; and theugh abyss open 
under abyss, and opinion displaces opinion, all 
are at last contained in the Eternal Cause. 
my bark sink, it is to another sea, 

** Mr. Emerson’s lecture on Napoleon, the man 
of action, was delivered on Tuesday last, at the 
Manchester Atheneum, to a crowded auditory. 
The man (said Mr, Emerson) who more than 
any other expresses the average character and 
aims of the nineteenth century is Napoleon Bo- 
naparte—the best known and most powerful 
individual who has lived within the period, If 
Napoleon is France, is Europe, it is because the 
people he sways are men of the same kind—are 
little Napoleons. He is an incarnate democrat ; 
the representative of the democratic, active, 
middle class of men, having its virtues and vices, 
and, above all, its spirit and aim. That ten- 
dency is material, aiming at a material or sen- 
sual success, and employing the richest and 
most varied means to that end ; conversant with 
vast mechanical powers, highly intellectual, 
widely and accurately learned, and skilful by 
sternly subordinating all intellectual and spi- 
ritual force as means to a material success. To 


be the rich man is the end. Napoleon is no! 


saint, and he is no hero, in the high sense. He 
becomes not merely the representative, but 
actually a monopoliser and usurper of other 
minds. He renounced all sentiments and affec- 
tions, and would help himself with his hands 
and head; working in brass, iron, buildings, 
money, and troops, and being a wise master- 
workman. He superadded to these natural and 
animal forces, insight and generalization. He 
does not guess, but feel and foresee his way. 
The art of war was the perpetual game he 
studied, and in which he exerted his wonderful 
arithmetic. The times, his own constitution, 
and the circumstances of his youth and educa- 
tion, combined to develope this democrat to the 
highest degree. Such a man was wanted, and 
was born. He had a directness of action never 
before combined with so much comprehensive- 
ness. He is ever a realist, terrific to all talkers 
and truth-obscurers. He never blundered into 
victory ; his principal means were in himself. 
Few men have any next; they live from hand 
to mouth, without plan, and are ever at the end 
of their line; but Napoleon always knew his 
business, and what to do next. his ends 
been public, and not egotistic, he had been the 
first man in the world. He is firm, sure, self- 
disdaining, self-postponing, sacrificing every- 
thing—money, troops, generals, even his own 
safety—to his aim. His victories were only so 
many doors, or new weapons, and he never lost 
sight of his way onward. He fought sixty 
battles, and never had enough. His prodigious 
vigor was guarded and tempered by the coldest 

rudence and punctuality. His achievement of 

usiness was immense, and enlarged the known 
powers of man. There have been many work- 
ing kings—Alfred, Justinian, Czar Peter—but 
none who accomplished a tithe of this man’s 

erformance. He was not to he imposed upon. 

le had a strength by nature, and a strength by 
circumstances ; still his grand weapon—the 
millions he directed—he owed to his repre- 
sentative character. He discerned merit, and 
promoted it; seventeen men in his time were 
raised from common soldiers to be kings, mar- 
shals, dukes, or generals. We cannot, in the 











universal imbecility, indecision, and indolence 
of men, sufficiently congratulate ourselves on 
this strong and ready actor, who took occasion 
by the beard, and showed how much might be 
accomplished by the mere force of such virtues 
as all men possess in less degree, by punctuality, 


‘personal attention, courage, and thoroughness. 


Before ambition drove him mad, he might 
almost be cited as a model of prudence, The 
lesson he teaches is that which vigor ever 
teaches, that there is always room forit. To 
what heaps of cowardly doubts is not his life 
an answer! Mr. Emerson next noticed Napo- 
leon’s capacity for speculation on general topics, 
quite removed from his ordinary themes of war 
and government. He was highly intellectual, 
and delighted in discussions on practical, lite- 
rary, and abstract questions. The most grateful 


f| parts of the picture of his life are those hours 


of thought and wisdom. But with the virtues, 
he had also the vices of the democratic class he 
represented. He was singularly destitute of 
generous sentiments; he had not the merit of 
common truth and honesty; he was unjust to 
all his generals; egotistic and monopolizing ; 
meanly stealing the credit of others’ great 
actions ; he was a boundless liar; in his pre- 
mature old age, he coolly falsified the facts, 
dates, and characters of history, studying to im- 
pose upon men a theatrical eclat. His doctrine 
of immortality is simply fame; with him, the 
two levers for moving men were interest and 
fear; love was a silly infatuation, friendship 
but a name. He would steal and slander, assas- 
sinate, drown, and poison, as his interest dic- 
tated ; he had no generosity to an enemy, but 
mere vulgar hatred; he was intensely selfish 
and perfidious; cheated at cards, was a prodi- 
gious gossip, opened letters, delighted in his 
infamous police, interfering in the patterns and 
dresses of women, and listening incognito after 
the hurrahs and compliments of the street. 
He treated women without respect, and with 
coarse familiarity and even insult. In short, 
when we penetrate to this man’s centre, we find 
we are not dealing with a gentleman, but with 
an impostor and a rogue; a fellow deserving the 
epithet of Jupiter ory an sort of scamp Ju- 
piter. Bonaparte may be said to represent the 
whole history of both the democratic and the 
conservative party, its youth and age, and with 
poetic justice, its fate in his own. The counter 
revolution, the counter party, still waits for its 
organ and representative, in a lover and a man 
of truly public and universal aims. This in- 
structive history has its practical moral. Napo- 
leon was an experiment, under the most favor- 
able conditions, of intellect, unsupported (if you 
will, untrammelled) by conscience. Never was 
such a leader so endowed and so weaponed; 
never leader found such aids and followers. 
And what was the result of this vast talent and 
power ; of these immense armies, burned cities, 
squandered treasures, immolated millions of 
men, this demoralized Eu ? Itcame to no 
result. All away like the smoke of his 
artillery, and left no trace. He left France 
smaller, poorer, and feebler than he found it, 
and the whole contest for freedom was to be 
begun again. The attempt itself was, in princi- 
ple, suicidal. France served him with life, 
limb, and estate, so’ long as it could identify its 
might with him; but when men saw that after 
victory was another war—after the destruction 
of armies, new conscriptions—and that they 
who had toiled so desperately were no nearer to 
the reward, they deserted him. They soon 
found that his absorbing egotism was deadly to 
all other men; and the universal cry of France 
and Europe, in 1814, was ‘Enough of Bona- 
arte.’ It was not his fault; he did. all that in 
im lay to live and thrive without moral princi- 
ple: it was the nature of things—the eternal 
aws of man and of the world—which baulked 
and ruined him. And the result of a million 
experiments will be the same. Every experi- 
ment by multitudes or by individuals, that has a 
sensual and selfish aim, will fall. The pacific 
Fourier will be as insufficient as the pernicious 
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Napoleon. As long as our civilization is es- | ideas that prevail on the subject. 
sentially one of property. of fences, of exclu- time since we said a few words on the present 
siveness, it will be mocked by delusions; our | depressed state of the Drama, and intimated our 
riches will leave us sick ; there will be bitter- intention of following up the subject at a future 
ness in our laughter; and our wine will burn opportunity. There are several causes existing 
our mouth, Only that good profits, which we | for the general decline of the Drama during the 
can taste with all doors open, and which serves present age; but it will be sufficient to point 
all men. (Loud and continued applause.)” |out the following—dearth of talent, both male 
}and female ; the practice of authors making plays 
| for actors, instead of compelling actors to con- 


** A short 
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form themselves to their plays, as heretofore ; 
the inordinate introduction of showy pieces ; the 
system of starring, &c., &c.”’ It surely argues 
|a degree of inaptness, amounting to a species of 
national stupidity, that separated only by twenty 
| miles of water from their polished and enlight- 
,ened neighbors, the French; and having con- 
| stant intercourse with Paris, where the Theatre 


Ty 

No. IV. |has continued to flourish without a moment’s 

Ir will be found that the doctrine we have decline, under the steady and munificent patro- 
been endeavoring to establish—namely, that nage of successive kings and dynasties; the 
private patronage and enterprise can do nothing | English are yet still puzzling themselves as to 
permanently effective towards improving and the causes of the declension and wretchedly 
encouraging the Fine Arts—applies equally to | degraded state of the Drama in their own coun- 
other branches, besides those to which our try; and are unable to discover, or give no heed 
remarks have hitherto been confined. We shall | to the fact, that the stage in France has always 
therefore now proceed to take a view of the | been manificently supported by the funds of the 
effects which this system bas had upon the de- | government; while in Great Britain, it is left 
partment of the Drama in England and this coun- | dependent on the exertions of a few adventurous 
try*—but shall draw our chief illustrations from | individuals, who are in general soon over- 
the history and present condition of the British | whelmed by debt and embarrassments ; and are 
Stage. The declining state of the Theatre in Eng- | at last barely enabled to keep up their establish- 
land-—the passion for extravaganzas, melo-dra- | ment, by resorting to puffs and shows, and the 
mas, scenery, and show, which marks the pre- | most contemptable exhibitions, in order to attract 
sent corruption and decline of public taste in| a house, and draw a temporary supply to the ex- 
that country—may be referred to as tending still | hausted treasury of the Theatre.* That not much 
further to illustrate the doctrine we, have been progress towards a more liberal and enlightened 
maintaining—since we find that even the most! system of patronage has been made by John 
opular of the Fine Arts (as the Drama certain- | Bull since the above was written, the following 

y is) has received no effectual impulse or | passage from an article in a late number of the 
improvement from the efforts of private enter- | Edinburgh Review will sufficiently show. The 
prise, or the boasted munificence of popular | writer, it will be seen, recommends a new Pana- 
patronage, those two wonder-working agents, by cea—‘‘a classification of Theatres as a means of 
whom, as we are told, everything deserving of | elevating the Drama, and restoring it to its pris- 
encouragement is sooner or later brought for- | tine estimation and dignity. The public is not 
ward, and nurtured to maturity and perfection. | unreasonably dissatisfied with imperfect com- 
A writer in the Monthly Magazine (the number | panies and bad performers. The managers 
we are unable to refer to), after pathetically | wonder at the ruin and critics, &c. * * * * 
lamenting the present depressed and declining | Critics become eloquent over the mournful 
state of the British Drama—proposes, as a means | decline of the drama. To play to an empty 
of restoring it to its pristine dignity and honor, | house, is so familiar an occurrence, that it is re- 








the formation of a Joint Stock Company (such 
are stock-exchange ideas of John Bull), with 
funds sufficient to build a theatre and place it 
on a permanent and respectable footing. A cor- 
respondent of the Albion, a journal published in 
New York, in adverting to the causes, which, in 
his view of the matter, have conspired to depress 
the Drama in England and this country; also 
suggests various plans for its resuscitatien and 
improvement, which are quite as wide of the 
mark, and no less absurd than those of the 
writer to whom we have just referred; and we 
only quote the following passage, as affording 
additional proof of the ignorant and mistaken 





* Though theatricals in New York ate now on some- 
what better footing than they were at the time the ensuing 
paragraphs appeared—the comments of the Papers of the 
day, on a system which is virtually still acted upon—serve 
to illustrate the subject on hand, and are otherwise calcu- 
lated to afford amusement to the reader. 

“Tas Downra.t or Tas Taeatres.—The Park Thea- 
tre is at length closed. This was an event which we 
have for some months past anticipated. The National 
Opera House is closed. This was an event which we 
did not anticipate, but which has not excited the least 
surprise. The Bowery Theatre is closed—or rather 
it was closed at the end of the last season. It was con- 
verted into a Circus, and remained such for a few weeks 
under the direction of Mr. Hamblin. That sagacious man- 
ager has leased it to the proprietor of the horses—and it is 
henceforth to be given up entirely to the ‘ sports of the 
ring.’ This was foretold, and it has come to pass.” — The 
4 World, January 4th, 1841, Edited by Park Benjamin, 


q- 

“Cuesnur Stretr THeatre To Be Soup.—We un- 
derstand that the vote of the Stockholders on Monday last, 
was almost unanimously in favor of a sale. Great credit 
is due to the gentlemen who have been mainly instrumen- 
tal in bri about so desirable an object. For some time 
past the has not only been unproductive, but in 
some measure discreditable to the proprietors, having been 
an unseemly barrier to that spirit of improvement which 
will now pervade the entire neighborhood.”— The Inquirer 
and National Gazette, March 3, 1847. 


|garded as a necessary one. A classification 
;would remedy all this. * * * We really 
know no other mode of reviving the drama ”— 
Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1813. Art. Dramatic 
Reform, pp. 20—7. The writer then goes on 
to state, without seeming to derive any light 
from the fact, that “ In Germany, the principal 
theatres preserve their original office, and the 
players are in truth—their majesties’ servants, 
and are supported by the government. In Paris, 
the Opera Frangais receives an annual allow- 
ance of 80U,000 fr., besides the use of the theatre, 
gratis—and the Opera Comique, Opera Italien, 
Théadtre Frangaise, also receive great support. 
They can, therefore, afford to have large houses, 
and expensive accompaniments; but we cannot 
imitate them in this, and unless (most chimeri- 
cal suppositions!) our ministers should become 
enthusiastic about the Fine Arts, and anxious to 
disburse public money on them, the drama ought 
no longer to be performed in large theatres,” 
&c. The strange obtuseness and confusion of 
ideas exhibited in these remarks, cannot but 
strike every reader. While the writer himself 
calls attention to the fact, that the theatre in 
Europe owes its attractions and.success to the 
patronage which it receives fr ery enlight- 
ened government there—he s ly falls back 
to the lame hypothesis, that the discouragement 





* We have at different times made many such extracts 
as the ensuing from our daily papers and other sources, as 
being calculated to throw light on the subject under dis- 
cnssion, but we shall restrict ourselves to only one quo- 
tation; we might, however, easily multiply them. 

“ Park Circus.—We stept into this establishment last 
evening, and although we regret to see the legitimate 
Drama banished from ‘Old Drury,’ we cannot but admit 
that the horsemar ship exhi was of a high order,§c."’— 
The Union, NV. Y. Paper, January 7th, 1845. 
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under which it labors in England, is owing to 
“the too great size of the houses, the want of 
classification,” &c. Is it then, indeed, true— 
that with two national universities, established 
for the express purpose of teaching the classics, 
and with the wealth of both the Indies at her com- 
mand—England is still so imperfectly enlight- 
ened, and so little liberalized in sentiment, as to 
render it chimerical to indulge the expectation 
that she can ever be brought to imitate the ex- 
amples of either ancient Athens, or modern 
Germany and France, by bestowing on the 
higher branches of knowledge and art, the 
patronage which they require, and without 
which they nowhere flourish or attain to per- 
fection? The Théatre Francaise, and the dif- 
ferent operas of Paris, are, as we need scarcely 
observe, the most magnificent establishments of 
the kind in Europe; and can never lose their 
attractions and high classical character, while 
they thus continue to receive the liberal and effi- 
cient patronage of the government—which, 
whether under a Bonaparte or a Bourbon, has 
steadily continued to extend to them its en- 
couragement and support. We find it stated in 
an authentic document on the subject, that the 
French government expended, in the course of 
one year, one million five hundred thousand 
frances, fur presents to prominent actors, and to 
pay the expenses of the Théatre Frangaise, 
and the other minor theatres of Paris. The 
Academie Royale de Musique has cost the go- 
vernment, in the course of one year, 800,000 
francs, and the Italian Opera, 100,000. The 
Théitre de ? Odeon, and Opera Comique, as 
before stated, also cost the national treasury im- 
mense sums. The actors and musicians attach- 
ed to these establishments, when superannuated, 
or disabled by disease, retire upon pensions, and 
are early instructed and trained in the different 
parts which their natural talents best fit them to 
excel in* The theatre in England (as in this 
country )has always been in the hands of private 
proprietors, who, far from receiving any assist- 
ance or encouragement from the government— 
have merely a permission to exhibit—while all 
new pieces must receive the Imprimatur of a 
Lord Chamberlain, before they can be represent- 
ed. The only favor, in a word, extended to the 
theatre by the Powers that be—is a gracious 
permission given to its managers to make what 
they can, by catering to the existing taste of the 
public, and gratifying its general passion for 
spectacles and novelties—or in other words, by 
degrading the stage to the level of a circus, or a 
St. Bartholomew show. The results of this 
system are familiar to us all, and are sufficient- 





* Mopern ToeatricaL Manacers.—Capitalists have 
backed them with unbounded wealth; experience has 
lent them all her aid; trickery all her cunning ; puffery 
all her placards, bills, paragraphs, and the getting up of 
“ stories ;’’ the press all her hundred tongues, telling of 
the nightly doings, besides the special tongue in cases 
where a public organ has been a private engine, and what 
has been the result? Bankruptcies, failures, dispersions, 
flights, half salaries, no salaries, farewell dinners, debts, 
prisons, and fresh candidates for the fatal seat. The 
fresh candidate who, in most cases, is a fine old hand ata 
failure, usually finds a fresh capitalist to back him. “ He 
is a man of such practical experience !"’ says the capital- 
ist. Mooncalf! of what is his experience? Are not the 
practical results of all his efforts precisely of a kind to 
make every capitalist in his rational senses start back from 
his disastrous “experience 1’ But there is also another 
peculiarity attached to a managerial leaseholder. He pays 
people if he can; if he cannot, he laughs in their faces. 
Anybody else would be arrested, or knocked down, or 
something. He stands in a sporting attitude ; and nothing 
happens tohim! Every now and then, when a dashing, 
speculating sort of “ man about town” finds himself totally 
without money, and does not know what in the world todo 
next, he says to himself, “Damme! I'll take a theatre!” 
Very likely he will find backers with money as soon as he 
has taken it; in any case, the proprietors are too happy 
to let him the house. He invariably fails. Some are 

id, many not. Whocares? That dashing speculator 

s not a scamp, “ bless your heart,’’ but an excellent good 
fellow. He has such enterprise in him! such experience! 
Why the impudent rogue actually risked nothing ; he had 
nothing to risk! Oh, but he has such enterprise! And 
thus, with two unexamined catch-words. enterprise and 
experience, the proprietors of theatres, and the peor moon- 
calf capitalist, delude and injure themselves and the pub- 
lic. How totally inapplicable to Mr. Macready must be 
any of the preceding remarks, with reference to pecuniary 
dealings, need not be repeated.—.4 New Spirit of the Age. 
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ly apparent in the complaints of British writers 
of the degenerate state of their drama. The 
history of the British stage is a history of the 
miseries and degradation of genius We need 
only refer to the biography of Sheridan, for a 
specimen of what the lives and fortunes of 
managers, authors, and actors are, where they 
thus hang dependant upon the capricious patron- 
age of the public, from whom, after every sacri- 
fice that they make to its changing humors and 
taste, they can, in general, extort only a scanty 
and insufficient support. Even the gifted author 
of ** The School for Scandal,” sinning against his 
better knowledge and taste—was compelled, by 


the pressure of debt -and the embarrassment of 


their establishinent, to concur with his brother 
managers in bringing forward some of the wild- 
est extravagances of the mad-house drama of 
Germany, and the showy and unmeaning melo- 
dramas of Diamond, of Cherry, and of Weber; 
and to see the boards that had been graced by the 
classic productions of his pen, profaned by 
circus-riders and rope-dancers, who were intro- 
duced, as a last resort, in the hope of drawing a 
house. As we are not delivering a speech, nor 
drawing up the report of a Congressional Commit- 
tee, we shall not here, by way of further illustra- 
tions, go intoa detailed and endless history of the 
lives and misfortunes of managers, players, and 
dramatic authors, but shall confine ourselves to 
a few comments upon the effects which the sys- 
tem of which we have been speaking, has had 
upon the taste and dramatic literature of Eng- 
land. The following passages, extracted from 
** Blackwood’s Magazine” for July, 1843, con- 


tain views so consonant to those we have been | 


advancing, that we venture to quote them at 
length, with the comments of the Editor of the 
** National Intelligencer,” who, it will be seen, 
approves of, and recommends them to the atten- 
tion of the friends of the drama in this country. 

“The stage in this country and in Europe 
seems to have fallen into dim eclipse, and can 
only be revived into temporary brightness by the 
lascivious dancing of women, or the half human 
performances of brutes. 

** Yet it is certain that the stage has been, and 
we see no reason why it should not again be, of 
powerful efficacy to inculcate noble and patriotic 
feelings and high moral sentiments, and to chas- 
tise and make ashamed vice, profligacy, and 
hypocrisy. There is, in a very spirited article 
in Blackwood, under the title of ‘ Memoirs of a 
Statesman,’ some views respecting the power 
and dignity of the stage, which we transfer to 
our columns :— 

“¢ The stage is now almost undone. The 
absurd liberalisin of the day has given every 
corner of London a theatre, and has degraded 
the character of the stage in all. By scattering 
the ability which still exists, it has stripped the 
great theatres of the very means of representing 
dramatic excellence; which, by ad»pting 
popular contrivances to obtain temporary suc- 
cess, have driven away dramatic genius in con- 
tempt or in despair, Our stage is now con- 
demned to be fed likea felon, from the dungeons, 
and, like a felon, to feel the stigma in every 
morsel which it puts between its lips. It must 
stoop to French frivolity or German extrava- 
gance, and be glad to exist uponeither. Yet 
why should not higher names come to its aid? 
Why should not the State relieve the difficulties 
of a great institution which might be made to 
repay its assistance a thousand fold? Is there 
nothing that could be withdrawn from the waste 
of our civil lists, or the pomp of public esta- 
blishments, to reunite, to purify, and even to 
exalt the stage? The people will have 
theatres. Good or evil, noble or degraded, the 
stage will be demanded by the people. Is it a 
thing indifferent to our rulers to supply them 
with this powerful and universal excitement in 
its highest degree of morai influence, or in its 
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* They order these things better in France.” 
Unquestionably. The care of Government there 
protects the national taste, and prevents the 
theatre from looking for subsistence to the his- 
tory of the highway. The vices which now 
haunt theatres are no more necessary to their 
nature than to the senate or the palace, Why 
should not the State interpose to prevent the 
sale of poison on the stage as in the streets? 
Why should it not offer prizes and honors for 
great tragedies and comedies as soon as it would 
for a voyage tothe Arctic or Antarctic? But is 
dramatic genius dead in England? What! in 
England, where nothing dies; where every 
faculty of the heart and understanding is perpe- 
tually pustiing forward to the noblest ends; 
where human nature moves in all its vigor, from 
hour to hour, without disguise; where the 
whole anatomy of the moral frame is visible, 
and all its weakness and all its wonders are the 
daily spectacle of all mankind. In giving these 
opinions of the power of the stage, need I guard 
them by saying that I contemplate a higher 
‘spirit than the drama even of Shakspeare has 
ever displayed; one which, to the vigor of his 
‘characters and the splendors of his poetry, 
ishould add a moral of which his time was 
scarcely conscious? My idea would approach 
more nearly the objects of the great Greek 
dramas, in which the first sympathies of the 
| people were appealed to by the most powerful 
| recollections of historic virtue, their national 
victories over the Persian, the lofty conceptions 
|of their Olympus, the glories of their ational 
power, and the prospects of their imperishable 
renown, I contemplate nothing of the weak- 
ness, locality, or license of our old drama. I 
think only of a rich and lofty combination of 
characters above the level of our time, thoughts 
' belonging to the elevation, feelings more gene- 
prem vivid, and majestic, and exploits uniting 
| the soaring spirit of old romance with the sus- 
|tained strength of modern energy; Greece, in 
| her brightest days of intellectual lustre, Rome, 
|in her most hervic days of patriotism, and Eng- 
|land, in those days which are yet to come, and 
, which shall fill up her inheritauce of glory.’” 


In another Essay we shall go on with the 
subject, and before we conclude, will offer some 
remarks on the comparative merits of the Regu- 
lar and Romantic Drama, and on the necessity 

| of adhering to the Unities, and to those higher 
and true principles of criticism, by which alone 
we can succeed in improving and elevating the 
; character of our native literature, which under 
| the lax system of writing now in vogue, which 
imposes on authors no other condition than that 
of following—instead of leading and directing 
the taste of the public—is fast becoming a 
mere ** pale reflex” or servile copy of that of the 
mother country. 


ATHENIAN, 





| AHuman Divinine Rop.—Among the smaller 
| lions of Paris, who are caressed only in the 
| absence of the premiers sujets, will be found an 
‘individual possessing great interest—the Curé 
| Paramelle, the humble village priest—who has 
been sent for by the Academie des Sciences, in 
order to enlighten that respectable corps of 
| savans concerning the extraordinary gift which 
_he possesses of discovering hidden springs 
| beneath the earth. It is curious to beheld the 
touching simplicity of his manners, and the 
utter unconsciousness of the importance of the 
i¢hwit has pleased heaven to bless 
him. It app at his powers are most extra- 
ordinary, that as never once been deceived, 
but told on the instant, without hesitation, the 
exact spot where water may be found. He is 
singular among those who have hitherto profess- 
ed the science, in his utter independence of the 
divining rod, which he has never needed. He 


| gift with wh 


lowest degree of impurity ; to bring before them, | describes the sensation he experiences when 
with all the attractions of the drama, the | walking over a spring to be that of a keen and 
memory of heroes and sages, patriots and mar-! pricking pain in the throat and nostrils, like 
tyrs, or leave them to rake for the indulgence of | that oceasioned by the inhaling of phosphorus or 
eye and ear in the very kennels of crime ? | too strong a pinch of snuff.—London Atlas. 





Scientific Proceedings. 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Monthly Meeting of Thursday, December 2, 1847. 

The President in the Chair. 

Mr. Brantz Mayer reported that he had visited 
Annapolis on behalf of the Historical Society, 
and had received from the Governor of Mary- 
land a number of volumes and papers under the 
27th resolution of our last Legislature, The 
following list exhibits an outline of the yolumes 
and documents which he had delivered to the 
Librarian of the Society, in order that a cata- 
logue raisonné night be immediately made of 
them :— 

Catalogue of State Papers delivered to the Mary- 
land Historical Society, by Governor T. G. 
Pratt, under the 27th resolution of the legis- 
lature of 1846-47. 


Bound: Books. 
A Sg cme Record Book, 1637 to 1614, 1 
vol. 
2. Records of Council and Acts of Assembly, 
1659 to 1666, 1 vol. 
. Council Record Book, 1656 to 1688, do, 
. Council Record Book, 1721 to 1728, do. 
. Gov. Sharpe’s Letter Book, 1754 to 1756, do. 
. Journal of Council of Safety at Annapo- , 
lis, 1775 to 1776, do. 
7. Gov. Sharpe’s Letter Book, 1767 to 
177i, do. 
Paper Books. 


. Several paper books, containing Memoranda 
of the Early Political History of Maryland ; 
Proprietary Council Book; Account of the 
Revenue Laws; Answer to Queries pub- 
lished in Morning Chronicle 16 and 19 Sept., 
1758. 

. Catalogue of N. American Trees which thrive 
in England. 

. Bill Book. 

. Record of a Congress of the Provinces at Al- 
bany, relative to the Indians, 1754. 

. Orders and Instructions, signed by George II., 
relative to Trade and Navigation. 


Packages of Letters and Papers. 

1 package of Letters from Gov. T. Johnson 
during Revolution. 

1 package of Letters from Patrick Henry, Lu- 

. ther Martin, Gen. Washington, Pulaski, 
Col. S. Smith, and Secretary Thompson— 
1778. 

1 package various Proprietary Papers. 

1 package Letters from Wm. Pitt, Prime Minis- 
ter, 1756-57; Gen. Conway, 1765-66; 
Lords Hillsborough and Shelbourne, 1764— 
1768 ; Mr. Stanley, 1768; W. Kelby, 1758; 
Sir Thos. Robinson, 1754-55. 

1 package Letters from Gen. Amherst, 1759 to 
1762; Gen. Gage, 1764-65; Col. Howe, 
1758. 

1 package Letters from Fred’k, Lord Baltimore, 
Cecilious Calvert, 1751 to 69. 

1 package Letters from Governors Shirley, 
Denny, and Dinwiddie—1756. 


Mr. Mayer examined various apartments in the 
Capitol at Annapolis in which there are papers 
of historic interest. In the receptacles he found 
some valuable relics of the past ; but everything 
was in such manifest disorder that it was impos- 
sible to separate the useful from the rubbish. 
He remarked that this was especially the case 
in a room which has been used for committees, 
and in which there are several closets filled 
with papers relative to early portions of Mary- 
land history. 

Mr. Mayer urged upon the Society the pro- 
priety of using its influence with our State au- 
thorities to rescue these fragments of the past 
from further decay or utter ruin; and stated his 
belief that our institution had obtained but a 
small portion of what it was entitled to under 
the Resolution, in consequence of the utter con- 
fusion into which the early Proprietary and Re- 
volutionary papers have been suffered to fall. 
He did not charge this neglect either upon any 
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ape : | 
individual or upon the worthy people of Anna- 


polis ; because, for many years, no one had been 
specially intrusted with the care or collection of 
our State papers. It is proper now, however, that 


the Srate should at once vindicate its charac- | 


ter by a just tribute of respect to a meritorious 
ancestry, and imitate the noble example of New 
York, Georgia, and other States, whose histort- 
cal documents are perfectly arranged and imme- 
diately accessible in their capitals. 

S. F. Streeter, Sec’ry. 


Arts and Scien 


ces. 


PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 


Sitting of Oc?. 18.—M. Isidore Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire made a communication to the Academy 
respecting experiments for domesticating some 
ot the animals at the Jardin des Plantes. He 
has succeeded in obtaining broods of the goose 
called Egyptian, but which, we believe, is of 
Nubian origin, although acclimated in Egypt; 
and there is reason to believe that this bird, 
which is of beautiful plumage, may be in time 
propagated to such an extent as to furnish a valua- 
ble addition to our alimentary substances. M. 
St. Hilaire also informs us that several colts have 
been obtained from hemione, or dziggetai, which 
partakes of the horse and the ass, and which in 
Hindostan is a very useful animal for agricultu- 
ral labor. The hemiones at the Jardin des 
Plantes, although allowed to run in the open air 
during the day, have been placed in heated 
stables at night; but there is every reason to 
suppose that the progeny will support this cli- 
mate, 

M. Becquerel communicated the results of 
some experiments relative to the action of saltin 
vegetation. He has found saline solutions rather 
injurious than useful ; but he is not yet sufficient- 
ly advanced with his experiments to warrant 
him in saying that this is also the case with salt 
used in the granulated state. 

M. Payen read a paper on the disease with 
which the tomato or love-apple has been affected 
this year. He considers it to be similar to that 
of the potatoe. 

A letter was received from M. Vico, announc- 
ing the discovery at Rome, on the 3d, of a new 
comet invisible to the naked eye. Its right as- 
cension was diminishing with rapidity, 

A letter from M. Schumacher announces the 
discovery at Hamburgh, on the 11th, of a tele- 
scopic comet, near the constellation of Hercules, 
by Madame Rumker, the wife of the director of 
the Hamburgh Observatory. Communications 
were received from different places giving ac- 


counts of the observations of the recent eclipse | 


of the sun; but they do not possess particular 
interest. 

A paper was received from M. Claudet con- 
taining an account of various photogenic experi- 
ments. They show clearly that the solar spec- 
trum is endowed with three different photogenic 
actions, which correspond with three groups sus- 
ceptible of being attributed to the three groups 
of red, yellow, and blue rays. These three ac- 
tions have distinct characters ; each of the radia- 
tions has the effect of fixing the vapors of mer- 
cury in daguerreotype plates, but are in other 
respects so different that they cannot mingle or 
assist each other ; on the contrary, they destroy 
each other. The eftect commenced by the blue 
rays is destroyed by the vellow and red rays, and 
that which is produced by the red rays is de- 
stroyed by the yellow. The effect of the yellow 
rays is destroyed by the red, and that of the two 
last is destroyed by the blue rays. These 
changes appear to indicate that the chemical 
compound which covers the plate remains al- 
ways the same under the various influences, and 
that there is no separation or isolation of .the 
constituent principles. By a proper application 
of this theory it will be possible to efface any 
image upon a plate, and yet leave it in such a 
state as to receive a new impression. 


Artificial Stone.—A process has been patent- 





| cut with the chisel, 





ed by which artificial stone of every quality may 
be produced, from artificial granite to statuary 
marble. This invention is, from its cheapness, 
a great advantage for all the purposes of archi- 


tectural decoration, and from its plastic nature | 


before it becomes hard, of great service to scul p- 
tors in taking casts of statuettes, busts, &c., and 
even of figures of the size of life. The cost is, 
in all cases, where carving is required in stone 
in which this composition is substituted, less by 
nine-tenuths. ‘The invention is founded on the 
chemical analysis of the natural varieties of 
stone, and the manufacture is capable of such 
modifications as are requisite to produce all the 
varieties. ‘The artificial stone produced is less 
absorbent than natural stone, and is superior in 
compactness of texture, and will resist frest, 
damp, and the chemical acids. It is made of 
flints and siliceous grit, sand, &c., rendered fluid 
by heat, and poured into moulds as required till 
cool and hardened. Its strength and 
enable it to resist more blows than real stone. 
The specimens of the invention, which are to be 
seen at the office of the works, No. 6 John 
street, Bedford-row, are exceedingly curious ; 
they consist of many varieties, some being plain 
pieces of coping stones for variegated pavements 
for halls and rooms, stone ornaments, such as 
mouldings for friezes, finials, and some more 
elaborate, having flowers and devices apparently 
There are also some crind- 
stones, and hones used by agricultural laborers 
for sharpening scythesand tools. The invention 


solidity 


is also applicable to the lining of cisterns and | 


waterpipes, its vitreous qualities insuring clean- 
liness. Its extreme cheapness is also a matter 
of consideration to those whu require ornamen- 
tal additions to houses.—London Critic. 


== 


®Glimpses of Books. 

Tue Propuctions or AUSTRALIA (a new 
field for American commercial enterprise).— 
** There is every reason to believe that Western 


Australia will one day become a great wine | 


country. Its vineyards are becoming more nu- 
merous and extensive every year, and the wine 
produced in them is of a quality to lead us to 
believe that when the art of preparing it is 
better understood, it will be found of very supe- 
rir quality. It will, however, be a new kind 
of wine; and therefore, before it will be prized 
in Europe, prejudices in favor of older wines 
will have to be overcome. Soil and climate 
combined give to wines their peculiar flavor. 
The vines which in Madeira produce the wine 
of that name, when brought to another country, 
even in a corresponding latitude, and planted in 
soil that chemically approaches as closely as 
possible to that which they have left, will pro- 
duce a wine materially different from that called 
Madeira. So with the vines of Xeres and 
Oporto, of Teneriffe or Constantia. Different 
countries produce wines peculiar to themselves: 
and the wine of Western Australia will be found 
to be entirely swé generis. All that I have 
tasted, though made trom the poorest of grapes, 
the common sweet-water, have one peculiarity ; 
a good draught, instead of affecting the head or 
flushing the face, causes a most delightful glow 
to pervade the stomach: and it is of so comfort- 
ing a nature, that the laborers in harvest prefer 
the home-made wine to any other beverage. 
Every farm-settler is now adding a vineyard to 
his estate The olive is also being extensively 
cultivated. In a few years’ time ¢ried fruits 
will be exported in large quantities gbut we al- 
most fear that the colonists are giving too much 
of their attention to the cultivation of grapes and 
other fruits. In addition to exports on a large 
scale, of wool, horses, timber, and metals, these 
articles of commerce are not undeserving of at- 
tention, but they should not be brought so pro- 
minently forward as to form the principal feature 
in the trade of the colony. Wine and fruit 
countries are always poor countries ; let us think 
of substantials first, and of wine and fruit only 
by way of dessert. Cotton is a plant that grows 


extremely well in this colony, and might be 
cultivated ona large scale, and doubtless with 
great Mr. Hutt, the late governor, 
| Whose constant anxiety to promote the interest 
of the settlers in every way must long endear 
him to their inemories, ilways appeared extreme- 
ly sanguine as to the practicability of making 
this a ¥reat cotton country. But Western Aus- 
| tralia contains, perhaps, greater internal wealth 
than that which appears on the surface. She 
abounds in iron, which 1 some day come 
into the Indian market; and as the metal lies 
| Close to the surface, it may he obtained without 
|much expenditure of capital. There no 
| doubt, alse, that she is equally rich in copper 
j and platina, but capital is wanting at present, to 
enable the settlers to work the mines. Soon, 
however, companies will be formed, and onera- 
| tions will be carried on rivalling those of South 
Australia, Extensive fields of excellent coal 
have lately been discovered, and will prove the 
source of vast wealth to the colony. Steam- 
vessels in the Indian Ocean will be supplied 
with coal from Western Australia; and the de- 
pots at Singapore, Point-de-Galle, and perhaps 
at Aden, will afford a constant market for this 
valuable commodity. The staple export of the 
colony is} of course, at present wool. Our 
flocks, unfortunately, increase in a much greater 
ratio than the inhabitants, and thus the scar@ity 
of labor becomes severely felt. <A large flock 
becomes an evil, and men are burdened and 
}impoverished by the very sources of wealth. 


success. 


nust 


is 


| The expense of maintaining becomes greater 
than the returns. The emigrants who are most 
sure of improving their condition in a colony, 
jare those men who begin 


all 


as shepherds, and, 
| having established a good character for them- 
| selves, undertake the care of a flock upon 
| shares; that is, they receive a certain propor- 
tion—a third, and sometimes even a half—of the 
}annual increase of wool, delivering the remain- 
| der to the owner at the sea-port, ready packed 
for shipping. These men, of course, soon ac- 
| quire a flock of their own, and then abandon 
their original employer to his old embarrass- 
ment, leaving him (a resident probably in the 
|eapital, and already a prey to multitudinous 
distractions) to find out a new shepherd on still 
more exorbitant terms. As large grants of 
lands may be cbtained by tenants for merely no- 
minal rents, or in consideration of their erecting 
stock-yards or farm buildings in thecourse of a 
term of years, there is every inducement to 
men of this class to become settlers."-—K. W. 
Landor. 


MoRALITY OBTRUDED UNNECESSARILY.—But 
to return to this very circumspect generation of 
little books. Connected with them may be men- 
tioned a kindred class of mediocrity which, if 
;they do not absolutely tie the mind to their 
| apron-strings, are always reminding it of the 
emg of its tether. The obvious intention of 
] 
| 
i 


these writers is to do good, but the very officions- 
ness of their services renders them unpalatable. 
The truth is, there is no getting rid of them, 
From the moment you open the book the moral 
| treads so close upon your heels as to be abso- 
lutely in the way Children have no sooner 
begun to enjoy, than they are called upon to 
reflect; they have no sooner begun to forget that 
there exists in the world such a little being as 
themselves, than they are pulled back to re- 
member not only what they are, but what they 
will one day infallibly become. In short, the 
young idea is not left to shoot one moment in 
peace, but is twitted and snubbed the whole 
way through with a pertinacity of admonition, 
injunction, and advice, which, from its studious 
incorporation with the tale itself, is more than 
usually difficult to elude. In this respect the 
old school was far more considerate. You were 
allowed to have the story part all to yourself, 
while the good advice and personalities were 
carefully summed up in three awfully dry lines 
at the conclusion, labelled, for fear of mistake, 
** MorAL,” which you treated at will, and 
either swallowed whole or skipped altogether. 
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The consequence, it is true, of this plan was, 
that children became accustomed to look on tale 
and moral as two utterly distinct concerns, in no 
way connected except by conventional proxi- 
mity; and the little girl of ten years old, who 
had just been devouring a story where this 
usual appendage was failing, on being questioned 
as to the moral, earnestly denied the fact of 
there being any at all, and brought up her book 
to prove it! Certain it is that if the moral does 
not find its way to the heart through the narra- 
tive itself, it will scarcely reach it ina subse- 
quent set form ; yet the present plan of general 
distribution is by far the worst of the two, inas- 
much as, by the perpetual interruption to the 
sympathies, you lessen the effect of the tale, and 
with it the chance of edification. We should 
al ways bear in mind that the instruction, whether 
moral or intellectual, arising from works avuw- 
edly of amusement, can be only incidental. It 
is of no use endeavoring to teach in- hours 
which children consider exempt from learning ; 
they like neither lessons nor lectures in their 
wrong places, or they cease to be children if 
they do.—-Quarterly Review, 





Miscellany. 


° THE ORIGIN OF DANCING. 
(An unpublished page of Gothamite Mythology.) 


A Lone while ago, when mankind took a start, 

And Learning began to engage a great part 

Of men, and of women, and children’s attention, 
The Children of Dullness (too numerous to mention) 
Suspecting the change wouldn't better their looks, 
And fearing perhaps they'd be read from the books, 
Held a meeting one morning in old Sleepy Hollow, 
And after a vote of warm thanks to Apollo, 
Embodied their woes in a lachrymose prayer, 
Which flew up to Jove in this wise through the air: 


Dear Jove, with our noddles in reverence bent, 

We beg most respectfully to represent 

That, as this is a valley of sorrow and care, 

Each man should come in for his own proper share, 
And, therefore, the pleasures that flow from the mind 
Should never with those of the world be combined— 
Or what would become of our numerous class, 

And where on this earth will we currently pass ?”" 


Jove heard—and, with genuine, god-like politeness, 
Replied through an angel, of heavenly brightness 
(Who once blotted out Toby's oath with a tear), 

That a fortunate day was at last drawing near, 

And henceforth ‘twas established a law of the earth 
‘That each man be supplied, at the time of his birth, 
With two spirits te guard—one his head—one his heel— 
And to these, in each case, twas his right to appeal. 
But ‘twas also ordained that these spirits should fight 
*Till one were enslaved by the other one’s might, 

And then, to the victor alone would remain 

The right o'er his mortal exclusive to reign. 

Thus, when he of the head should have carried the 


day, 
His captive would be from the world far away, 
Amid the delights of belles-lettres and books, 
Inhaling sweet flowers by the side of soft brooks ; 
Bat when victory perched upon him of the heel, 
His comfort would lie in the Waltz and the Reel, 
In Polkas, Redowas, Cotillions, and Jigs, 
And other such dances so fatal to wigs. 


And 't was further declared (out of spite, I believe, 

To the pippin which proved so attractive to Eve— 

For Eve's lips, you must know, were not things for 
Jove's missing, 

And the apple did get some delectable kissing), 

‘That woman be watched by one ange! alone— 

The angel who governed the heel as his own, 

And that ever hereafter her greatest delight 

Be to whirl with a goose in the blaze of gas-light. 

That's why, my dear poets, the man who is led 

po hag angel in charge of his dear precious head 

(Being fated to pass his existence away 

From the world where sweet woman turns night into 


ay); 
‘To succeed in his suit, stands such mighty poor chance 
In a court where the pleading’s all done in the dance, 
And it also explains why we frequently see 
Smallest birds bear away the best fruit on the tree, 
While those that soar heavenward on loftier wing 
Must be pleased—if permitted so much as to sing. 


Tue Camden Society are about to publish 
some newly discovered and valuable letters of 
Queen Elizabeth to James VI. of Scotland, 
written between the years 1581 and 1594. They 
relate to the Armada, Babington’s conspiraey, 
the trial of James’s mother, and other occurren- 
ces of that eventful period. 
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Juventce Lirerarurne.—Religious Books 
for Children.—** We inay here say a few words 
upon a set of books which, professing to facili- 
tate and promote the reading of the Scriptures, 
in reality sometimes exclude them. Endless, 
nowadays, are the assistances for the under- 
standing of that which we can neither add to 
nor take from without danger, and which, as far 
as concerns young and old, is in itself adapted to 
every capacity. Innumerable are the ‘ Guides 
to Scripture’ and ‘Helps to the Bible’—the 
‘ Bible Lessons’ and ‘ Scripture Stories’—which, 
though they may faithfully give the spirit of 
Holy Writ, materially interfere with the letter. 
Two or three of these are very beautiful, and 
several more of them, we acknowledge, in some 
way edifying ; but this is not a walk for ordina- 
ry writers—and even as to many cleverly exe- 
cuted works of the class it may be justly ques- 
tioned whether, in the ardor of exemplification, 
the clearness of the example has not been ob- 
scured, and in the exuberance of commentary, 
the simplicity of the text forgotten. Some are 
plain enough, but then what can be plainer than 
Scripture? Too many, however, seek to give a 
meretricious interest, the taste for which it is of 
all things most dangerous to encourage. There 
is no greater mistake than to suppose that the 
Bible gains anything by a superficial garnish of 
sentimentality, or a margin of matter-of-fact 
elucidation—that the pathos of Ruth’s devotion 
is enhanced by any supposititious romance on 
which the text is silent, or the miracle of Pe- 
ter’s Deliverance by a mechanical description of 
the lock which burst open. Some commentary 
is necessary, and that best determined by those 
most conversant with the individual mind; but 
nothing, under any pretext, ought to be allowed 
to interfere with the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, word for word, as they are. There is 
enough in them that children can understand, 
and what they cannot in no way suffers by being 
acquired young.” 

Utility of Children’s Books.—‘* We are aware 
that a small party exists who not only deny the 
utility of the modern juvenile school, but go so 
far as to question the utility and policy of chil- 
dren’s books altogether. Tieck, a true genius, as 
well as a most learned man, is said never to have 
allowed one to enter his house. Such a mode 
of prevention, however, is worse than the evil 
itself. Juvenile books are as necessary to chil- 
dren as juvenile companionship, though nothing 
can be worse for them than to be restricted ex- 
clusively to either. Doubtless the imaginary 
exemption from the rules and ceremonials of 
general literature, which little books as well as 
little folks enjoy, has, as we have seen, fostered 
a host of works from the simply unprofitable to 
the directly pernicious, which would otherwise 
not have seen the light. But neither this nor 
any other consideration should forbid the culti- 
vation of a branch of literature which, properly 
understood, gives exercise to the highest powers 
both of head and heart, or make us ungrateful 
to those writers by whom great powers have 
been devoted. For children are not their only 
debtors—nor is the delight with which we take 
up one of the companions of our childhood en- 
tirely attributable to associations of days gone by 
—nor the assiduity with which we devour a new 
comer solely ascribable to parental watchfulness 
—but it is with these as with some game which 
we join at first merely to try whether we can 
play as we once did, or with the view of keepi 
our little playmates out of mischief, but w ick 
we end by liking for its own sake—though we 
do not alwags say so.”—London Quarterly. 


Deap or Ative.—The Magdeburgh Gazette 
of the 20th inst. has a strange report, derived 
from its correspondent at Berlin, that the cele- 
brated surgeon, M. Dieffenbach, whose death 
and magnificent funeral we announced last week, 
may still come to life again. For reasons best 
known to the medical men who advised the 
measure, his body is still kept in a warm room, 
and all means of restoring life are kept ready in 
the apartment.—London Morning Post. 
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The Courier & Enquirer lately had the 
following communication. 


“ Written Orpers on A Barrie Fietp.— 
It appears that the question put to a witness the 
other day on the trial of Lt. Col. Fremont, as to 
whether an order delivered on a field of battle 
in Mexico, was verbal or written, ‘ produced 
some merriment,’ upon the supposed improba- 
bility of a written order being possible in the 
excitement of action. Written orders, if not 
usual, certainly are not rare, during action. 
Allow me to cite one in point: a few years 
since I was standing in the State House at Bos- 
ton, gazing at the statue of Washington in its 
rotunda, and while so engaged was addressed 
by an old man leaning on his staff, looking with 
equal interest upon this mute representation of 
the departed hero. I soon found from his con- 
versation that he was a revolutionary soldier, 
and had fought under Washington in several 
battles. At the battle of Monmouth, with 
several other drummer boys, he lagged a little 
behind to fill his canteen at a brook near the 
road, as the weather was hot. ‘ As we hurried 
on to join our regiment,’ said he, ‘ we ran over 
ahill. Onthe summit sat General Washington 
on horseback, with a single aide reined up a few 
paces from his side, the General writing an order 
with his pencil on a slip of paper resting upon 
the pommel of his saddle. As we passed, a 
cannon shot (many of which were flying around) 
plunged into the earth between him and his 
aide, covering him and his horse with dirt. He 
did not,’ said the old man, ‘ even look up, but 
threw the dirt from the paper, finished writing 
the order, and then handed it to the aide, who 
immediately put spurs to his horse and galloped 
off to another part of the field.” While this 
anecdote exemplifies the composure that always 
like a halo surrounded Gen. Washington, it is 
to the point in sustaining the position that there 
is nothing incompatible in the delivery of a 
written order on a battle field. 


* New Yor«.” 
The Courier thus remarks :— 


*« At the battle of White Plains, General 
Washington repeatedly sent written orders to 
the leaders of columns. And in one instance, 
while writing on his horse, with his right leg 
thrown up and resting on the neck of his horse, 
the animal was frightened by a hen’s agree | 
upon an adjoining fence and cackling, whic 
caused the General to lose his balance. He 
was, however, caught by a soldier standing 
alongside of him, and thus his fall prevented.” 


The celebrated Trmoruy Pirxrn died recent- 
ly in New Haven, at the venerable age of eighty- 
two. He was the author of a “ Statistical His- 
tory of the United States,” which, on account 
of the valuable statements it contains, has 
been translated into nearly all the languages 
of Europe. He has left, in manuscript, a full 
and complete History of the old Federal Party, 
which will shortly be published in three volumes 
— in accordance with the directions of his 
will. 


An improvement is likely to be speedily made 
in the adhesive postage-stamps ; and the prac- 
tical department of the Post-office is engaged in 
investigating the process. The invention con- 
sists of a machine by which * more than doubie 
the number of stamp sheets that is now annually 
required may be so minutely indented in the 
direction of the white lines as to allow the 
stamps to be instantly detached from the sheet 
without the operation of cutting ; perfect, too, in 
every respect ; or, in other werds, no way muti- 
lated or disfigured, like most of the stamps that 
are now torn from each other. The contrivance 
will also enable purchasers to fold a sheet of 
stamps, or any less quantity, with unerring re- 
gularity, and in one-tenth of the time that is at 
present consumed in the operation.”~-London 
Spectator. 
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A Contentev Druaoist.—A druggist was 
aroused by the ringing of his night-bell. He 
arose, went down stairs, and had to serve a cus- 
tomer with a dose of salts. His wife grumbled 
—** What profit do you get out of that penny ?” 
«“ A ha’penny,” replied the assiduous drugyist. 
‘* And for that ha’penny you'll be awake a long 
time,” rejoined the wife. ‘* Never mind,” ad- 
ded the druggist, “the dose of salts will keep 
him awake much longer. Let us thank heaven 
that we have the profit and not the pain of the 
transaction.” _ . 

A Hoosier was called upon the stand, away out 
West, to testify as to the character of a brother 
Hoosier. 
you known Bill Bushwack ?” 

** Ever since he war born.” 

** What is his general character ?” 

“ Letter A, No. 1—’bove par a great way.” 

* Would you believe him on oath ?” 

“ Yes sir-ee, on or off, or any other way.” 

«* What, in your opinion, are his qualifications 
to good character ?” 

** He’s the best shot on the prairies or in the 
woods, he can shave the eye-winkers off a wolf 
as far as shootin’ iron’ll carry a ball, he can drink 
a quart of grog any day, and he chaws tabaker 
like a hoss.” So Bill Bushwack passed muster. 

Surp.—The telescope of the world. 

Money.—The largest slave-holder in the 
world. 

Exprerrence.—The scars of our wounds, 

Wine.—Bottled fever.—A friend who seldom 
dies without torturing us with his ghost. 

Desr.—A slice out of another man’s loaf. 


Tue Last Picrure Hoax.—A wealthy Ita- 
lian iately arrived at Paris, having in his posses- 
sion some original pictures of the two most cele- 
brated painters of Greece, Zeuxis and Apelles: 
one of them, representing a virgin, he had pur- 
chased for a Carracci; on examining it carefully he 
observed that the naked foot was of extraordinary 
beauty, but of totally different style, and more 
highly finished than the rest of the picture. 
He accordingly commenced cleaning it; the oil 
painting of the Italian master gradually disap- 
peared, and as the operation proceeded, the entire 
form of a female came into view. The painting 
proved to be part of a religious scene, and repre- 
sented a“ Truth.” Jt was recognised as one 
of the most celebrated pictures of the school of 
Athens. The fortunate discoverer observed that 
it was painted d /a cire upon toile d’aloes,which, 
it is well known, was customary among the 
Greek artists. Happy in the possession of this 
first treasure, he immediately determined to 
search in the galleries of Italy, and among the 
Italian merchants, for pictures on toile daloes. 
He succeeded, and purchased fifteen, submitted 
them to the same process of cleansing, and they 
also proved to be of the Greek school. It is 
asserted that the famous picture, “The Cluster 
of Grapes,” is among the number. The fact of 
the pictures being painted over is easily account- 
ed for; it is well Lneora that in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, religious fervor was car- 
ried to such an extreme, that the artist often con- 
verted profane subjects into religious pictures; 
they, however, always sought to preserve some 
of the beautiful details of the original works. 

Sinegutar Pena Ceremony.—Hamburg 
witnessed a curious proceeding on the 8th inst. 
The scaffold was erected as for an execution 
before the principal front of the Exchange, and 
at twelve o’clock a large furnace filled with 
resinous wood was placed on it. The wood 
having been set on fire, the bell of the Town- 
hall was rung violently, as is usual during the 
execution of decrees inflicting infamous penalties. 
At one o’clock the hour at which merchants are 
assembled on the Exchange, the public execu- 
tioner ascended the scaffold, followed by two of 
his assistants, and after having caused a drum to 
be beat, proclaimed in a loud voice the name of 
the merchant who had been declared guilty of 
fraudulent bankruptcy, and who had taken to 
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flight. He then displayed to the spectators an 

enormous placard bearing the name of the cul- 
prit in gigantic letters. He next caused the 
drum to be beat a second time, after which he 
tossed the placard into the flames. For twenty- 
three years no similar execution had taken place 
in Hamburg. 


ReMAins or THE Roman Lonpon.—At a 
recent meeting of the British Archzological 
Association, Mr. Roach Smith announced the 
discovery, in Lad-lane, of a tessellated Roman 
pavement and of walls, about nine feet from the 
present street level, running underneath the 
street and extending at least thirty feet in length. 
A few years since, during excavations on the op- 
posite side of Lad-lane, in Wood-street, and by 
the side of St. Michael’s church, tessellated 
pavements were laid open. They probably all 
belonged to one large building ; but unfortunate- 
ly the remains were destroyed so rapidly that it 
was impossible to make correct drawings and 
plans. He was in hopes he should have pre- 
served a fragment of colored tessellated pave- 
ment found near the church, and he had sought 
the assistance of the town-clerk and comptrol- 
ler, with a view to induce the Corporation to 
receive it in the Guildhall: but although those 
gentlemen leudably seconded his endeavors, a 
counteracting influence frustrated their efforts, 
and the pavement was broken to pieces. Mr. 
Smith remarked that the position of these 
pavements immediately beneath Wood-street 
and Lad-lane showed the change that had taken 
place in the direction of the streets of London 
since it was a Roman city. He had observed 
that most of the present streets of London, from 
the same cause, gave indications of their being 
of no very remote antiquity, or, at least, that a 
great change has taken place in the general plan 
of the city since the Roman epoch.—Literary 
Gazette. 


Tue Virtves or Jeweus.—The following 
are some of the virtues attributed to stones, as 
borrowed from a Persian manuscript, translated 
by Raja Kalikishen, in the East Indian Maga- 
zine, in which the similarity between the virtues 
of the stones, and the ideas which they origin- 
ally represented, will even now be traced.— 


Diamond preserves from lightning, cures mad- 
ness and vain fears. 

Ruby purifies the blood, quenches thirst, dis- 
pels melancholy, insures honor and competence. 

The Emerald averts bad dreams, gives courage, 
cures palsy. 

The Turquoise, in its Persian name, ‘* Aber 
Is*hagi, Father of Isaac,” contains reference to 
a mental principle, particularly valuable, since 
at Nishapur, in Khorasan, is the only known 
turquoise mine inthe world. It brightens the 
eyes, and is a remedy for the bites of venomous 
animals. 

And in other traditions it is maintained, that— 

Pearls refresh the spirits and obviate passions, 

Sapphire preserves from enchantments. 

Chrysoprase will make one out of love with 

old. 
- Agates preserve from tempests. 

Amethyst prevents inebriation. 

Corals change color with the mind of the 
wearer. 


A Srace Farr.—As to costume: having 
never travelled out of my own country, I can of 
course only form an idea of its correctness when 
the scene lies in England. If there be a repre- 
sentation of an English statute fair, or a village 
festival, and I observe the groups dressed in 
fantastic garbs—the women in silk bodices and 
jauntily-balanced straw hats—the men in tastily- 
adorned velvet jackets, silk stockings, and 
breeches of the same, I know it to be both ex- 
aggerated and irreconcilable with reason, for our 
real peasantry would certainly not know their 
gorgeous deputies in the mimic world. This is 
not hoiding “the mirror up to nature.”—Coun- 
try correspondent of the Dramatic News. 
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Tue Question or CopyriGuT in Music.— 
A motion, interesting as it affects the important 
question of copyright, was heard in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench on Saturday. The case of Boosey 
v. Davidson, which was an issue to try whether 
the defendant had or had not infringed the copy- 
right of several songs in Bellini’s ** La Sonnam- 
bula.” Mr. Boosey, a music-seller in Holles- 
street, had published the songs in the opera. 
The case was tried before Mr. Justice Erle last 
term, and the jury found for the plaintiff, he 
having established his property in the music to 
their satisfaction. The declaration set forth that 
the music had been first published and printed 
in England, and the defendant pleaded thereto, 
first, that the plaintiff did not possess the copy- 
right; secondly, that he was not the proprietor ; 
thirdly, that there was no copyright, even sup- 
posing the songs had been first printed and pub- 
lished in England ; and, fourthly, that they were 
not printed in England. Of course this raised 
the question, whether in point of law the 
plaintiff, aresident of England, could possess the 
copyright of a foreign work which had been as- 
signed to him by a foreign author residing 
abroad. The Learned Judge who tried the 
cause considered this matter of sufficient im- 
portance to come under the review of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in banco. The only proof 
given by Mr. Boosey of his proprietorship wasa 
certificate from Stationers’ Hall, setting forth 
that the music was first printed and published by 
him on the 10th June, 1831. The question 
whether the plaintiff could set up a claim to the 
copyright had been decided by the Lord Chief 
Baron in the case of Chappell v. Purday, as that 
Learned Judge had decided that a publisher in 
England could have no property like copyright 
in the musical compositions of a foreigner re- 
siding abroad, although the author might do so if 
the work was originally published here, and he 
were a resident in the country. Mr. Sergeant 
Shea applied for a rule nisi, calling upon the 
plaintiff to show cause why there should not be 
a new trial on the grounds stated, which was ac- 
ceded to.—Jerrold’s Newspuper. 


CopyriGut oF ENGLIsH SuBsecTs In Han- 
oveER.—By an order of Council, dated the 30th 
of October, 1847, it is declared, in pursuance of 
powers granted by treaty between Her Majesty 
and the King of Hanover, and by the act of par- 
liament relating to international copyright, that 
the authors, inventors, designers, engravers, and 
makers of books, prints, and certain other works 
of art published within the dominions of Han- 
over, shall have the privilege of copyright there- 
in. And by another order of .Council of the 
same date, it is further declared, that from and 
after the 30th of October, 1847, in lieu of the 
duties of customs heretofore payable upon books, 
prints, and drawings published at any place in 
the kingdom of Hanover, fhere shall be payable 
on books originally produced in the United 
Kingdom, and republished in Hanover, a duty of 
2/. 10s. per cwt.; on books published or repub- 
lished in Hanover, not being books originally 
produced in the United Kingdom, 15s. per cwt. ; 
on prints and drawings, plain or colored, pub- 
lished in Hanover, single, each, 4d.; bound or 
sewn, the dozen, 14d.—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


FIGHTING oNE ANoTHER.—The Marquis of 
Thomond’s cock-feeder was greatly censured for 
shutting up the noble lord’s cocks together in 
one room, on the eve of battle. His excuse was, 
on the next morning, when some cocks were 
found dead and others half-dead and sorely mu- 
tilated, that he “did not think they would 
quarrel as they were all to fight on the same 
side.” Are the unfeathered bipeds of Ireland a 
whit wiser than the game-cocks ?’—Vewry Ex- 
aminer. 


Amone the latest lists of patents is “* An in- 
vention for making paper for the building of 
hentats, Seem ships, and all sorts of wheel 
carriages, either entirely of paper, or wood and 
iron covered with paper.” 
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Miss Baryes’s 
H. Butler & Co., of Philadelphia, have for 
some time had in press a choice collection of 
the literary and dramatic writings of Miss 


Barnes, prepared by that gifted young actress | 


at intervals of professional leisure. It is 
rumored that the fair author, who has recently 
changed her name in happy wedlock, will soon 
retire from the stage. If so, she may perhaps 
make literature her pursuit, and we admire the 
delicacy and feeling which prompted her to 
put this volume to press, under circumstances 


which mark her first book as a grateful tribute | 


to a father’s name and memory. 

Fairn AND Know.epGe.—The Reformation 
can never be properly understood so long as it is 
looked at either in the light of a change of doc- 
trines, or a publication of the right of the intel- 
lect to free inquiry. It was, essentially, a sub- 
stitution of individuai faith for sacerdotal reli- 
ance—of personal religion for ecclesiastical 
obedience. The same spirit, ina less healthy 
form, reappeared, to reproduce the same pheno- 


mena, when Methodism arose, and diffused itself 


with gradual but triumphant power from the 
earnest souls of the Wesleys. In all these 
instances, the regenerative influence commences 
its action with the great mass of the people: for 


it is an apparent law of Providence, that while 


in society knowledge descends, faiths ascend: 
while science, doubt, opinion, all ideas of the 
understanding, gravitate from the few to the 
many; affections, convictions, truths of the con- 
science and the heart, rise from the many to the 
few. 

Tue Ear. 


AND THE FarmMer.—The Lei- 


pleasant little story :--‘‘ A farmer called on Earl 
Fitzwilliam and complained that, in his hunt- 
ing excursions with his hounds, he had trodden 


down a field of wheat so as to doit damage. | 


The earl told him that if he would procure an 
estimate of the loss he would pay it. The man 
informed him that he had done so already, and 
it was believed the damage would be 50/. 
earl paid it. 
which had been trodden down grew up, and be- 
came the best in the field. The farmer honestly 
returned the 502. ‘* Ah,” said the earl, “‘ this is 
as it ought to be between man and man.” After 
making some inquiries about his family, the earl 
went into another room, and returning gave the 
man acheck for 100/., saying, ** Take care of 
this, and when your eldest son is of age present 
it to him, and teil him the occasion that pro- 
duced it.’ ” 

VALUABLE Manuscripr Discovery.—We 
are informed that M. Vattemare has made some 
valuable discoveries in the office of the Secreta- 
ry of State. 
into his possession to wrap up the works that 
were presented to him from the State, and 
among them he is said to have found the original 
Charter of Trinity Church, New York, granted 
by Queen Anne, and many other valuable manu- 


scripts, including many that Mr. Brodhead was | 


sent to Europe to search after! Mr. Vattemare, 
we are further informed, volunteered 
mation of his discovery to several gentlemen. 
We trust, if this story is correct, as given to us 
by several responsible persons, that some ful 
and authorized statement respecting it will be 
made from the proper source.—4d/dany Express, 


Tue authorship of the ‘* Vestiges of the Crea- 


7 


Who wrote the letters of “‘ Junius?” For some 
time conjecture seems to have settled down into 
pretty general belief that the vestige tracer was 
no other than Mr. Robert Chambers, of Edin- 
burgh; but the Scottish Press puts an extin- 
guisher on this notion. ‘ We know,” it says, 
**on the most unquestionable authority, that Mr. 
Chambers had no more connexion with the au- 
thorship of the * Vestiges’ than he had with that 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 


Dramatic Writixcs.—F. ! 


cester Mercury is our authority for the following | Patient, and leaves no unpleasant odor after in- 


The 


But, as spring came on, the wheat | 


A mass of old papers were put} 


the infor- | 


| ** calendar” 
tion” has been the subject of as many various | 
guesses as have been started on the question, | 
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A REMARKABLE undertaking is in progress 
in Sweden—that of lowering the waters of the 
great lake of Oleren twelve feet, which has be- 
come necessary in consequence of the construc- 
tion of a railway from Stockholin to Gothenberg. 
The work 1s done exclusively by soldiers, 

Tue New Svastirvre ror Eruer.—rof. 
Simpson, of Edinburgh, has discovered in the 
vapor of chloroform a perfect substitute for that 
of ether in surgical operations, The chloroform 
has this advantage, that it may be inhaled with- 
out the use of any special apparatus. Mr. Robin- 
son, of Gower street, has sent to the London 
Morning Chronicle the following account of 
three cases in which he used the new agent :— 

** The first case was that of a young lady, 14 
years of age, who inhaled the chleroform from a 
handkerchief; in two minutes she was insensi- 
ble, when I extracted two teeth. In three mi- 
nutes she recovered consciousness, and left my 
surgery perfectly well. The second was a gen- 
tleman, twenty-seven years of age, who inhaled 
from a piece of sponge containing one hundred 
drops of chloroform ; in three minutes insensi- 
bility was produced, a tooth was then extracted ; 
he recovered in four minutes. The third case 
was that of a young lady who required the ex- 
traction of three teeth and four stumps; in four 
minutes she became insensible, by inhaling the 
vapor from a handkerchief, as in the first case ; 
the teeth and stumps were removed ; she reco- 
vered in seven minutes after the operation. The 
great superiority of this new agent over ether is, 
that loss quantity is required to produce insensi- 
bility, and is more rapid in its effects ; uncon- 
sciousness does not continue so long after the 
operation, the flavor is more agreeable to the 


halation ; neither is that debility felt, so often 
experienced after inhaling ether.” 


——_—_—_—____ ee 


Recent Publications. 
The Lesson of Life, and other Poems. By 


George H. Boker. Philadelphia: George S. Ap- 
pleton. 





New poets are springing up over the country, | 
a3 thick (to use a delicate and poetical simile) as | 
violets on a May morning. ‘The sea of inspira- | 
tion, pent up no more in the one great mind | 
whose advent the whole nation is anxiously | 
aWaiting, runs away in a hundred rivulets, some 
of which wander with a sluggish tide towards the 
laud of oblivion, while others leap on their wild 
course with an itnpetuous freedom, catching now | 
and then a gleam of immortality on their waters. | 


| Whether this is the result of republican infla- | 


ence, which tends to bring all things to the same | 
level, or whether it is produced by a general | 
growth and progress of Mind among the people, | 
we leave for subtler metaphysicians to deter- 
mine ;—our present object being only to call | 


attention to another name which is Just cast, | 


with a volume of 190 pages, on the tide of native 


determine. 

‘Tne ** Lesson of Life,” the principal poem in 
this volume, running through sixty-six pages of 
blank verse, contains many pleasing passages, | 
yet frequently shows a want of care and finish in 
the execution, A pure and elevated tone of sen- 


timent pervades it throughout, and it embodies | 
,enough of poetic thought, were the poem com- } 


pressed to half its present length, to make it a 
production of a high order of merit. The 
is 


seems to have given it the last illustrations of | 
which it is capable. We notice among the | 
smaller poems, one or two instances of uncon. | 
scious imitation, against which young writers | 
should be particularly careful to guard. “The | 
Shark” echoes the spirit of Mrs. Oakes Smith’s | 
“Mariner,” and “A Snow Storm in April” | 
seems to us suzgested by T. B. Read’s poem, ! 
called ** Autumn’s Sighing.” We mention these | 
instances to the author, as a friendly caution, for | 
he has it in his power to do better things. We | 


| Virtue. 
| literature—to sink or swim, as the public shall | 


‘lence and its cheapness. 


a more hackneyed subject, and | tertaining Knowledge. 
Hosmer’s little volume, called ** The Months,” | bers. 





copy a very fine translation from the Anglo- 
Saxon, with which the volume ends, and would 
recommend Mr. Boker to pursue the study of 
that rude old literature, the spirit of which he 
has so well transferred to our native tongue :— 


FRAGMENT FROM BEOWULF. 


“Tf death from the fierce shock of battle should take me, 
My corse from the red field of slaughter ye'll bear; 
Remember a grave in the valley to make me, 
And bary your iron clad warrior there. 


Let none from the field of my glory retarning, 
Parfee o'er me and mourntally lean on the spear; 
But while the hot blood in each bosom is burning, 
Sing o’er me the feast song, and quitf the brown beer. 


Let my hillock be marked with the simple wild-flower ; 
Nor care what the fate of my bedy may be; 

But if Hilda withdraws me in battle’s dark hour, 
To Higelac* bear these rich garments tor me: 


The richest the gay loom of Veland hath woven; 
Their splendor surpasses the breaking of day! 

My faith to my kinsman and country I've proven, 
The face of stern Fortune can turn as it may !" 


The Holy War by Bunyan. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Tuts well-sustained allegory, illustrating 
Christian warfare, has never been so great a fa- 
vorite as the * Pilgrim’s Progress” of the same 
quaint author. Like the Odyssey of Homer, or 
the Paradise Regained of Milton, its popularity 
has been a kind of reflected glory froin another 
work more famous and admired. This edition, 
however, unless we are much mistaken, will 
make King Shaddai’s descent upon Diabolus 
for the regaining the metropolis of the world, a 
well-known phase of allegorical history among 
the rising generation. The typography is per- 
fectly superb, and the illustrations, which, full 
of spirit, illustrate the velume in the greatest 
profusion, bring up the whole story of the losing 
and taking again of the town of Mansoul, with 
a scenic effort that must charm every eye. 

A noble portrait of Excellent John Bunyan, 
with his autograph under date of 1682, gives 
value to the volume; which is a fine octavo, 
rendered a substantial book for the library, by 
the learned explanatory, experimental, and 
practical notes, by the Rev. George Burder. 


Making Haste to be Rich; or, Temptation 
and Fall. By T. S. Arthur. New York: Ba- 
ker & Scribner, 

One of those popular ** Tales for the Rich and 
Poor,” in which the author is known so much 
to excel, that he is beginning to have all the 
field to himself. We have our own private 
doubts about the whole “ Poor Richard Philo- 
sophy,” which Dr. Franklin stamped upon the 
country, and we welcome the ministry of almost 
any work which sets itself against the inordi- 
nate love of wealth which is the inevitable re- 
sult of the cultivation of thrift as an end, instead 


j of a means of happiness. 


The Devotional Family Bible. 


By the Rey. 
Alexander Fletcher, D.D. 


New York: George 


We have repeatedly commended this elegant 
work on the score both of its mechanical excel- 
It contains both the 
Old and New Testaments, with explanatory 


| notes, practical observations, copious marginal 


references, and every number is illustrated by a 
fine steel engraving from drawings taken on the 
spot—of views of the principal places mention- 
ed in Scripture. 


Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and En- 
Edited by Wm. Cham- 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


1847. 


THOUGH not so exclusively literary in its cha- 
racter as the popular Cyclopedia of the same 
author, the Miscellany is perhaps a more gene- 
rally useful work It abounds in various and 
important information judiciously conveyed. 
The * Life of Washington,” in No. 10, now be- 
fore us is alone worth double the price of the 
volume. 





* Higelac—king of Jutland, the kinsman of Beowulf. 
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The Lover's Gift: or, Tributes to the Beau- 


tiful. Edited by Mrs. Oakes Smith. 1 vol, 
32mo. Hartford: Henry S. Parsons. 


Now that nacreontics are going out of 
fashion, and Pindarics are proscribed by the 
Peace Society, Sapphics seem to be coming 
freshly into vogue. The selections given in 
the little volume before us, could not have been 
guided by a more exquisite taste than thot of 
the editor, whose critical ability at once so varied 
and so close, is unaffectedly shown in the follow- 
ing extracts from her well-written preface: 

“In preparing this little tribute of heartfelt 
homage, the Editor has been struck with sur- 
prise at the comparative poverty of such materi- 
als among us, and the conviction has been forced 
home, that our time has not yet come. ‘Tributes 
like these are either the compelled language of 
suffering hearts, which must find utterance 
under all hinderances, or the ‘ Love in Idleness’ 
of amore refined state of society. Our readers 
must judge to which of these our various exam- 
ples belong. I suspect we are a thinking, not 
very loving people. We are actors, not dream- 
ers. The necessities of business call the lover 
from the midnight serenade tothe dusty counter; 
from sonnet to his lady’s eyebrow to day-book 
and ledger. The Poet must turn a penny for his 
song, and he must thence choose a subject of 
more general interest than the needs of his own 
heart. 

‘From this cause it may be, from the habitual 
and hereditary suppression of the more tender 
emotions, our poetry, abundant as it is, will be 
found to be mostly of a refiective, fanciful, and 
sentimental character. The deeper feeling, 
which pours itself into metaphor, as a relief 
from its very abundance, which conceives, in- 
vents, creates, is as yet sparingly developed 
among us, -s “4 ° * 
Our writers are constantly losiag the power to 
be found only in condensed singly-applied effort, 
by launching away into generalizations ; as if our 
poetic sympathies, like our political institutions, 
were to embrace the whole world. Our heroic 
is not a particular hero, but heroics in general ; 
a lover does not write up his particular love, but 
tilts away at a whole array of Dulcineas. - 

* * * * 


* * 


There is a want of grasp of the poetic imagery 
among us,an absence of the poetic illusion in 
the writer, which alone can produce a like illu- 
sion in the reader. Wedo not challenge belief 
out of our own unscrupulous faith for the time 
being. Drake’s Culprit Fay is a beautiful illus- 
tration ef this fanciful fidelity, and the result is 
complete, for every reader is for the no an 
unflinching believer in all the tricksiness and 
pomp of Faery-land No one doubts as to the 
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eighty-eight pages, in which a youth * on | 
Staunton’s shore,”] relates to the.chosen of his 
heart a tale told tim by the river’s Fairy. We 
doubt the propriety, however, of permitting Vir- 
ginian fairies to call themselves by names which 
have such a Peysian sound as Nouchemal and 
Pirouz, and to ta/k about the ** lone bulbul.” 

The other poems are * Alceste,” a Spanish , 
story; ** Ki-tuim-te-wa,” an Indian legend 
which is the mjost spirited article in the book ; 
nine specimens of * Twilight Hours,” aad 
two series of **/ Heart Whispers.” 

The followihg lines, from Ki-tum-te-wa, or 
the Phantom }iorseman, are a favorable speci- 
men of the author's power . 





si 





Ki Tum-rTe-fva, benenth his Holy Tree, | 
Sat mute aid still in mystic reverie. | 
One mome:/t—aud he fixed his steadfast eyes 
High on th¢ mountain, towering tothe skies. 
One long and quavering blast, a broken tone, | 
Was o’er the beetling crags in echo borne ; 
And glancing in the moonlight, high and fair, 
A crimson) banner fluttered through the air, 
Held by a/phantom horseman o'er his head, 
As up the sterile peaks he swiftly sped. 


Food for Lambs; or, the Child’s Prayer 
Book. HUartford: Henry S, Parsons. 

Tus little volume is designed as a help to 
Christian parents in the nurture of their little 
ones | 

Brown’s Angler's Almanac, for 1848. 

Tue Anglier’s Almanac! A capital idea that; | 
and marvellous that no one thought of it before. 
The times of tide, the condition of streams at 
different seasons, the monthly news of different 
fish, and the success of people at popular fishing 
places, all are here noted for the disciples of the 
rod, whether angling from city wharf or moun- 
tain cliff, from lake-floated canoe, or steamer on 
the Basse banks. This pleasant and acceptable 
little pamphlet is illustrated with spirit and 
taste. 


Publishers’ Circular. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM DEC. 25 To JAN. 8. 

AGASSIZ’ LECTURES: an Introduction to Natura; 
History. With engravings (Tribune Office), 25 cents. | 

A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS By Clement C. Moore. | 
APoem. With engravings (H. Kernot), 124 cents. | 

BEECHER’S (Rev. Dr.) SERMON, Delivered on Thanks- | 
giving Day, at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. (Cady & 
Burgess), 25 cents. 

BOUDOIR BOTANY; or, the Parlor Book of Flowers 
IHustrated with 250 colored engravings. Richly bound 
(Harpers), $5. 


CAREY.—The Past, the Present, and the Fature. By 11. | 
©. Carey. 1 vol. 
CHAPMAN’S AMERICAN DRAWING BOOK. No. 2. 


(Redfield), 50 cents. 
the Copy Book to ditto. 








reality of Poe’s Raven, the despair brooding over 


wisdom, which it shadows forth, for the author | 


was the first to believe. 

“In making our selections, it was necessary 
to confine ourselves to the rules implied in the 
above remarks. The Individuality of the emotion 
involved was the rule of choice. In examining 
material, it has really been curious to observe 
how the different writers betrayed themselves in 
their subject ; how often the devotee comes full 
of his offering, and how rarely both are forgotten 
in the idol before him. Love must and will in- 
stinctively reject all homage but that of the 
heart. The ‘self-endeared’ need no object of 
affection ; the lover, lost in his poetic Art, wrapt 
in the melody of his own numbers, must be con- 
tent therewith, for love smiles only upon the 
heart’s utterance.” 


The Fairy of the Stream, and other Poems. 
By C. M. Farmer. Harold & Murray, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Tus is a volume of poems by a young Vir- 
ginian, who tells us in his preface they were 
written with the view of beguiling his leisure 
hours, and for the purpose of celebrating some 
of the unsung scenes of his native State. The 
principal poem, “ The Fairy of the Stream,” is 
a narrative, in the octosyllabic metre, oceupying 





(Redfield), 124 cents. 


CHARCOAL SKETCHES. Second Beries. By J. C. | 
Neal. 1 vol., with engravings (Burgess & Stringer), 
5U cents 


; CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. By Rev. W. J. 

| Kip, D.D. Second edition, lL neat vol. I2mo. (Apple- 

} tons), $1. 

CIRCLE OF HUMAN LIPE. ‘Translated from the Ger- | 
man of Tholuck. 1 vol. I8mo. (Carter), 50 ceats. 

COCKNEY (THE) IN AMERICA, or the Adventures of | 
Triptolemus Saooks, Esq 1 vol., with engraving: 
(Graham), 25 cents. 

CONSTITUTIONS OF THE fhOLY 
cluding the Canons. 
Rishop Chase. 


APOSTLES; in- 
Translated from the German by 
I vol. (Apptetons). $2 50. 

DOCTRINE OF THE WILL. By Rev. A. Mahan. 
Third edition. 1 vol. I2mo. (Clark & Austin). 

FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN IN- | 
stitute of the City of New York. 8vo, pp. 553 (Albany: 
C. Van Benthuvysen). 

FLOWERS PERSONIFIED. Trans'ated from the French. 
No. 12, colored engravings (R. Martin), 25 cents. 

FRANK GERNON., or a Cadet’s First Year in India. A 
Tale. (Longs), 25 cents. 

GILLESPIE’S MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES AND 
Practice of Road Making. Second edition, with addi- 
tions. 1 vol., small 8vo. (Barnes & Co.), $1 50. 

GORE.--The Snow Stom; a Christmas Story, by Mrs. 
Gore. 1 neat vol. with engravings (C H. Peirce), $1. 

GRADUATES (THE) OF WEST POINT (Graham), 
124 cents. 


HEADS AND TALES OF TRAVELLERS AND 
Travelling. By E. L. Blanchard; with engravings 
(Appletons), 25 ets. 

HOW TO BE GREAT, GOOD, AND HAPPY. By 


Emily Chubbuck. 
& Co.), $1 50. 


1 thick vol. 18mo. cloth gilt (Colby 





| » Smith. 


LAST (THE) INCARNATION, GOS?EL LEGENDS 
of the 19th Century. By A. Constant (Griham), 


25 cts. 


LOVE'S CALENDAR, LAYS OF THE HUDSON, 
and other Poems. By C. F. Hoffinan. 1 neat vol. 
(Appletons), 38 cfs, 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS.  [lustrated with 





very fine wood ravings. @ vols. (Iurpers), $3 75. 


MISCELLANIES TO ‘THE GRAEFENBERG WATER 


Cure ; or, a Demonstration of the Advantages of the 
'tydropathic Method of caring’ Diseases us compared 
with the Medical. ‘Translated by C. H. Meeker, A.M., 
M.D. I nent vol. l2meo. pp. 262 (Heary Kernot), 75 cts. 

MY OWN A BC OF QUADRUPEDS. 1 neat vol. 
with engravings. Well printed (Gates & Stedman), 
18 cents 


MYSTERIES AND MISERIES OF 
ty Ned Buntline (E. Z. C. Judson). 

Co.), 25 ets. 

NAOML; or, Boston Two Hundred Years Ago. By E. B. 
Lee. l vol. (Crosby & Nichols 

OUTLINES OF NATURE. By Oliver Smith, A.M. 
1 vol. 12mo. (Henrry Kernot), $1. 

PEARLS OF AMERICAN POETRY. Most beautifully 
Illuminated on every page,in the best style of the art, 
and sumptuously bound (Wiley & Putnam), $15 

SACRED TABLEAUX; or, Remarkable Incidents in the 
Old and New ‘Testement. 1 vol. with very neat engrav 
ings (Newman & Co.), $3 50. 

SALATHIEL,; or, the Wandering Jew. A Romance, | 

the Rev. Dr. Croly. New edition (Petersen), 50 cts. 

IDNEY'S MAP OF TEN MILES ROUND PHILA 

delphia (R. P. Smith). 


NEW YorkK. 
Parti. (Berford & 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
13TH TO THE 29TH OF NOVEMBER. 


ANCIENT HISTORY of the Old Dame and hor Pig; u 
Legend of Obstinacy, showing how it cost the Old Lady 
a World of Trouble and the Pig his Tail. Square, pp 
20, sewed, plain, Is ; colored, 2s. 

ARNOTT (J.)—On Indigestion, its Pathology and Treat- 
ment by the Local Application of uniform and continu- 
ous Heat and Moisture: with an accountof an Ihnproved 
Mode of Applying Heat or Cold in Initiative and Inflam- 
matory Diseases. By James Arnott. &vo. pp. 130, cloth, 


THE 


5s. 

BARNES (W.) —Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset Dia 
lect; with a Dissertation and Glossary. By William 
tarnes. 2d edition, the Dissertation and Glossary en 
larged and corrected. 12tno. pp. 420, cloth, 10s, 

BEASLEY (H.)—The Pocket Formulary and Synopsis of 
the British and Foreign Pharmacope@ias: comprising 
Standard and Approved Formule for the Preparation of 
Compounds employed in Medical Practice. By Henry 
Beasley. 4th edition, corrected, improve/, and enlarged. 
18iwo. pp. 466, cloth, 6s. 

BECK (£.)—A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Pelargo 
nium. By E. Beck. ®&vo. pp. 20, with colored illustra- 
tions of eight seedling varieties, sewed, 2s. 

BENELACHI (G. A.)—L’Interlocutore Ltaliano: ossia, 
Moiderni Colloquii Italiani, in una Serie di Conversa 
zioni Familiari ed Interessantissime, ad uso della Gio 
veniu amante della bella ed armoniosa Favella Toseana : 
intersperse di Aneddotti e Ragguag)j. Con un Vocabo- 
lario contenente tutte le Parole che vi si trovano. Da 
Giulia A. Benelachi. 12mo. pp. 276, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BENMOHEL (N.L.)—Ten Sections of a Description of 
India : being the most interesting portion of Shakspear’s 
Muntakhabal-i-Hiridi. Translated from the Hindoos 
tanee, with Notes, Explanatory and Grammatical, by N. 
I,. Benhomel. &8vo. pp. 5@, sewed, 3s. 6d, 

BONAR (H.)—The Story of Grace. By the Rev. Horatius 
Bonnar. 18mo. pp. 216, cloth, 2s. 

BROWN (J.)—The Forester: being Plain and Practical 
Directions for the planting, rearing, and nanagement’of 
Forest Trees. By J Brown. Sq. pp. 224, cl. 6s. 

BROWNE (J.)—The History of the Edifice of the Metro- 
politan Church of St. Peter, York; illustrated by Ex- 
trvets from the Records of the See, &c., &c., by Plans 
and Sections, and by Drawings of the Embellishments. 
By J. Browne. Parts 32 and 33, completing the work, 
4to. 15s.; India paper, 21s. 

BURNET (Bp.)—The History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, chiefly as abridged from the Larger 
History. By Bishop Burnet and his Sen. Edited, for 
the Use of Students at the Universities, and Candidates 
for Holy Orders, by George Elwes Corrie. 8vo, pp. 550, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL (Lieut. Col. J.)—-Ireland: its History, Past 
and Present, elncidated. By Lieut.-Col. James Camp 
bell. &vo. pp. 632, cloth, 16s. 


1! CARLETON (W.)—The Black Prophet: a Tale of Trish 


With six illustrations 
vo pp. 456, bds. 


Famine. By William Carleton. 
by W. Marvey. Engraved by Dickes. 
10s, Gd. 

CELLARIUS. The Drawing Room Dances. 
rius. New edition, square, pp. 162, cloth, 5s. 

CHILD'S (THE) Companion, asd Juvenile Instructor 
for 1847. Super-royal 32mo. With Frontispiece in 
Baxter's oil colors, and Engravings. Cloth boards, gilt, 
Is. Od. 

CIvy COUSINS. By the Author of “ Annie Sherwood.” 
18mo pp.178. With Engravings. Boards, Js. 6d.; half 
bound moroceo, 2s. 6d. 

COLLECTANEA ANTIQUA, No.9. By Charles RO«8h 

8vo. pp. 14, 5 plates, 2s. 6d. 

COMIC (THE) Latin Grammar: a New and Facetious 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue, with Num -roas Ilus- 
trations. New edit. 12mo. pp. 164, cloth, 5a. 

COWPER (W.)—The Wooks of William Cowper, Edited 
by the Rev. 'T. 8. Grimshawe, A.M. New edit, Vol. 8, 
12mo. pp. 448, cloth, 3s. 


By Cella- 
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CRAIGIE (D.)\—Elements of General and Pathological 
Anatomy ; presenting a View of the Present State of 
Knowledge in these branches of Science. Lt. Craigie, 
M.D. 2d edition enlarged, &vo. pp. 1088, cloth 24s, 

DEBATE on the Evidences of Christianity: containing an 
Examination of the Social System and of all the Systems 
of Scepticism, between Robert Owen and Alexander 
Campbell. 8vo. pp. 554, cloth, 6s, reduced. 

DE MORGAN (A.)—Formal Logic; or, the Calculus of 
Inference necessary and probable. By Augustus De 
Morgan. 8vo. pp. 352, cloth, 12s. 

DENISON (G.A.)—Charch Schools and State Interference: 
a Letter addressed to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
by George Anthony Denison, M.A. 8vo. pp. 36, sd. Is. 

DINNEFORD (C.)—A Family Medicine Directory; con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of Domestic Medicines, with 
their Properties and Doses attached; a Select Pharma- 
copeia, &c. By Charles Dinnefurd. 3d edition, [2mo. 
pp. 164, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

DU MAS (A.)—Memoirs of a Physician. By A. Dumas. 
Vol. 2, 12mo. pp. 320, boards, Is. 

DUNSTER (H. P.)—Stories from the Chroniclers (Frois- 
surt), illustrating the History, Manners, Customs, &c. of 
the Reign of Edward lif. By the Rev. Henry P. Dun- 
ster, M.A. 18mo. pp. 232, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

EMINENT MEDICAL MEN. 18mo. pp. 192, sewed, 6d.; 
cloth, gilt edges, 10d. 

ERNEST SINGLETON, By the author of “ Dr. Hook- 
well.” 3 vols. post Svo. pp. 1014, bds. 31s. 6d. 

EVANS (W. 8.)—Some Account of ihe Art of Blazon; 
with an introduction on the Rise, Origin, and Progress 
of British Heraldry. By the Rev. William Sloane Evans, 
BA.K.C.1T. Part 1, pp. 50, 5 plates, sewed, 3s. 

FINDEN (E.)—The Beauties of Moore; a Series of Por- 
traits of his principal Female Characters, trom Paintings 
by eminent artists, executed expressly for the work, en- 
poe by or under the superintendence of Mr. Edward 

inden, with Descriptive Letterpress and 49 plates. 
Folio, morocco, 2 vols. bound in 1, £3. 3s. 

FLETCHER (G.)—Studies of Shakspeare in the Plays of 
King John, Cymbeline, Macbeth, As You Like It, Mach 
Adv about Nothing, Romeo and Juliet: with Observa- 
tions on the Criticism and the Acting of those Plays. 
By George Fletcher, Author of Historical and Critical 
Essays, entitled “* Heloise and Abelard,” * Robin Hood,” 
“ Hampton Court,” &c. Post Svo. pp. 408, cloth, 10s 6d. 

FOLEY (E. W.)—Twelve Sernons on the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, Plain, Practical, and Experimental. 
By the Rev. Edward Walwyn Foley. 2d edition, 12mo. 
pp. 220, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

FRANCIS (J.)—History of the Bank of England ; its Times 
and Traditions. By John Francis. 2d edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 676, cloth. 42s. 

GARDNER (J.)—Memoirs of Christian Females; with an 
Essay on the Influences of Female Piety. By the Rev. 
James Gardner. 3d edition, 12mo. pp. 388, cloth, 3s. 


6d. 
onvesnt (MRS.)—Book of Purses. Oblong, pp. 32, 
6d 


sewed. 6d. 

GIBBON (E.)—History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By E. Gibbon. New edition, in 1 vol. 
with some Account of the Life and Writings of the Au- 
thor, by A. Chalmers, 8vo. pp. 1292, cloth, 18s. 

GILBART (J. W.)—Lectures on the History and Princi- 
ples of Ancient Commerce. By J.W.Gilbart. Post8vo. 
pp. 336, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH’S WIDOW (THE), and other Tales. 
24mo. pp. 96, with engravings, neut cover, 6d 

GOODWIN (T.)—The Treatises of that famous Divine, 
Thomas Goodwin, D D. 2d series. 1. Christ the Me- 
diator. 2. Glories, Sympathies, and Triumphs of 
Christ. 3. The Object, Acts, and Properties of Justify- 
ing Faith. 4. Guiltand Condemnation of the Unregene- 
rate; being a 3d volume of Goodwin's Works. Con- 
densed from the original by James Babb, M.A. 8vo. pp. 
668, cl. 10s. 

GOODWIN (C. W.)—The Anglo-Saxon Version of the 
Life of St. Guthlac, Hermit of Crowland ; originaliy writ- 
ten in Latin by Felix (commonly called) of Crowland; 
with Translations and Notes. By Charles Wycliffe 
Goodwin, M.A. Fep. pp. 132, cloth, 5s. 

GREAT TRUTHS in Simple Words. 18mo. pp. 108, with 
engravings, cloth, Is.; half- bound morocco, 2s. 

GREENWICH OBSERVATORY OBSERVATIONS.— 
Astronomical Observations made in the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, in the Year 1845, under the direction of 
George Beddell Airy, Esq. M. A., Astronomer Royal. 
Published by order of the Board of Admiralty in obedi- 
ence to Her Majesty’s commands. Royal 4tw. pp. 904, 
numerous tables, maps, &c. boards, 50s. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers. Ist Series. 
3d edition, 12mo. pp? 414, cloth, 6s. 

HALL (MRS8. 8. C.)—The Drawing-Room Table-Book. 
Edited by Mrs. 8. C. Hall Imp. 8vo. pp. 118, cloth, 16s. 

HAND-BOOK (THE) OF HUMBUG; a Short and 
Certain Road to the Principles of that Art. By Two of 
the Joneses. 32mo. pp. 92, cloth, Is. 

HANDEL'S Dettingen Te Deum, in Vocal Score. Edited 
by Vincent Novello. Royal 8vo. pp. 72, sewed, 2s. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, the Sporting Adventures of 
Thomas Scott, Esq. By the Author of * Handley Cross, 
or the Spa Hunt.” 8vo. pp. 330, with eight illustrations 
by Phiz, cloth, 12s. 

HAWKER'S Poor Man’s Morning Portion. New edition, 
12mo. pp. 376, cloth, 2s. 

—— Poor Man's Evening Portion. New edition, 12mo 


. 388, cloth, 2s. 

HENDERSON (E.)—A Treatise on Astronomy; d'splay- 
ing the Arithmetical Architecture of the Solar System. 
3d edition, with an ae, containing an Account of 
the i of the Planets Neptune, Astrea, and Iris, 
witha ption of Lord Rosse's large Reflecting Tele- 





, &c. By E. Henderson, LL.D. 12mo. pp. 208, 


scope 
with illustrations, cloth, 4s. 

HENRY DOMVILLE;; or, a Younger Son. By Himself, 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 584, boards, 21s. 

HISTORY (A) of the Hebrew as from the Admi- 
nistration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. 8vo. 
Be 382, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

HONOR;; or, the Story of the Brave Caspar and the Fair 
Annerl. By Clemens Brentano. With an Introduction, 
and a Biographical Notice of the author, by T. W. 
Appell. + graeme from the German. 12mo. pp. 74, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

——* FLACCL OPERA OMNIA. 18mo. pp. 288, 
cloth, 2s. 

HOW !ITT’.—The Boy's Country Book ; being the Life of a 
Country Boy, written by Himself; exhibiting all the 
Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the 
Country. Edited by William Howitt, Author of “ The 
Rural Life of England,” &c. New edition, fep. 8vo. pp. 
366, with 40 woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 

HUMPHREYS (H. N.)—The Illuminated Books of the 
Middle Ages. By H. N. Humphreys. Part 3, folio, 
21s. 

HY MERS (J.)—Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigono- 
metry, and on Trigonometrical Tables and Logarithms ; 
together with a Selection of Problems, and their Solu- 
tions. By J.Hymers, D.D. 3d edition, revised and en- 
larged. 8vo pp. 220, boards, 8s. 6d. 

INGRAM (A.) and J. TROTTER.—Elements of Algebra, 
Theoretical and Practical ; for the Use of Schools and 
Private Students. By Alexander Ingram and James 
Trotter. 12mo. pp. 238, bound ; reduced to 3s. 

JACK (LIEUT.-CUOL.)—Six Views of Kot “~~ ~ and its 
surrounding Country ; sketched on the spot. y Lieut.- 
Col. Jack, 30th Regiment, N.1. 6 Lithographic Prints. 
Folio, 42s. 

JESSE (J. H.)—London; aFragmentary Poem. By J. H. 
Jesse. Post 8vo. pp. 94, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

KEBLE (J.)\—Sermuns, Academical and Occasional. By 
the Rev. John Keble, M.A.; with a Preface on the 
Present Position of English Churchmen. 8vo. pp 500, 
cloth, 12s. 

KIRKSTALL ABBEY, Yorkshire (History of), Antiqua- 
rian and Picturesque; with Engravings from Original 
Drawings. By W. Mulready, Esq., R.A. New edition, 
fep. 8vo. pp. 232, 5 plates, cloth, 3s. 6d.; and large 
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paper, 63. 

KITTO (J.)—A Pictorial Life of Our Saviour. By John 
Kitto, D.D., F.S.A.  Abri from the Life of Christ 
in the Pictorial Sunday 4to. pp. 302, cloth, 


8. e 

KOECKER (L.)—An Essay on the Diseases of the Jaws, 
and their Treatment. By Lenard Koecker. New 
edition, with copious Notes and Appendix, containing 
Tables of upwards of Three Hu Cases, by J. B. 
Mitchell, 8vo. pp. 114, cloth, 5s. 

MARLBOROUGH (JOHN, DUKE OF).—The Military 
Life of John, Duke of Marlborough. By Archibald Ali- 
son. Illustrated with maps and plans. 8vo. pp. 530, 


cloth, 18s. 

MASSINGBERD (F. C.)\—The English Reformation. By 
Francis Charles Massingberd, M.A. New edition, fep 
pp. 538, cloth, 6s. 

MAYERS (M. J.)—The Jesuits and Sonderbund Contest 
in Switzerland. By the Rev. M. John Mayers, M.A. 
8vo. pp. 40, sewed, 1s. 

MEMOIR OF LADY WARWICK; with her Diary, a.p. 
1666 to 1672, now first published. To which are added, 
Extracts from her other Writings. 12mo. pp. 320, por- 
trait, cloth, 33. 

MILLER (T.)—The Country Year-Book, descriptive of 
the Seasons, Rural Scenes, and Rustic Amusements, 
Birds, Insects, and Quadrupeds. By Thomas Miller. 
Square 16mo. pp. 494, with 14v illustrations, morocco, 


12s. 

NIEBUHR (G.)—The History of Rome. By G. Niebuhr. 
Translated by Julius Charles Hare, M.A., and Connop 
Thiriwall. 4th edition, vol. 1, 8vo. pp. 656, cloth, 16s. 

OPLE (MRS.)—The Brother and Sister; Love and Duty ; 
Happy Faces: Tales by Mrs. Opie. 2s. each. 

OUR Domestic Fowls and Song Birds. Pp. 384, cloth, 


Is. 6d. 

PARKES (E. A.)—Researches into the Pathology and 
‘Treatment of the Asiatic or Algide Cholera. By E. A. 
Parkes. 8vo. pp. 258, cloth, 6s. 

PASSAGES from Modern ones By the Author of 
“ Letters to my Unknown Friends.” J2mo. pp. 314, cl., 


6s. 6d. 

PEARCE (R. R.)—A History of the Inns of Court and 
Chancery, with Notices of their ancient Discipline, &c. 
Including an Account of the four Learned and Honora- 
- — By Robeit K. Pearce, Esq. 8vo. pp. 448, 
cloth, . 

PLEASANT QUIPPES for Upstart, New-fangled Gentle- 
women. By Stephen Gosson, Parson of Green Wig- 
borow in Essex. To which is added, Pickings and 
Pleasantries from the Trumpet of Warre: a Sermon, 
preached at Paul's Crosse by Gosson. 8vo. pp. 14, sd., 


Js. 6d. 

PLOT (A) and a Peerage. 12mo. pp. 238, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

RANKE (L.)—History of the Prussian Monarchy, from its 
Rise to the Present Time. By ‘cre Ranke. ‘Trans- 
lated by Professor Demmler. Vol. 1, Part 2, 8vo. pp. 
154, sewed, 3s. 6d. 

REAL LIFE in India ; embracing a View of the Require- 
ments of Individuals appointed to any Branch of the 
Indian Public Service, the Methods of Proceeding to 
India, and the Course of Life in Different Parts of the 
oe By an Old Resident. I2mo. pp. 176, cloth, 


REFORMATION (THE) IN EUROPE. By Cesare Can- 
tu. Translated by Fortunato Prandi. In Two volumes. 
Vol. 1, post 8vo. pp. 364, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





[Jan. 8. 


RICARDO (J. L.)—The Anatomy of the Navigation 
oe By John Lewis Ricardo, Esq. 8vo. pp. 340, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

ROWBOTHAM (J.)-—Diamond Pocket Dictionary of the 
French and es and English and French Languages. 
The French ish part carefully revised, and the 
Pronunciation of all the Difficult Words added, by J. 
Rowbotham. The English and French part carefully 
revised by Pierre Francois Duinois. 24mo. roan, reduced 


to 3s. 6d. 
RUFF (W.)—Guide to the Turf; or, Pocket Racing Com- 
— for 1848. 12mo. pp. 186, sewed, 2s. 6d.; tuck, 


8. 
SHELLEY (P. B.)—The Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited by Mrs. Shelley. New edition, royal 8vo. pp. 


560, cloth, 15s. 

SIMMONS’S (MISS) Début; with fourteen Sketches, 
showing how extremely well the party went off, and 
how much pleased ey ied ought to have been. 4to. 


boards, 5s. ; col b le 

SIMPSON (J.)—Accountof a New Anesthetic Agent as 
a Substitute for Sulphuric Ether in Surgery and Mid- 

aa 8vo. pp. 24, sewed, 6d. 

SLEEMAN (W. H.)—Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Official. By Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sleeman. 2 vols. 

al 8vo. pp. 952, cloth ; reduced to 31s. 6d. 

SMART (B. H.)—The Accidence and Principles of Eng- 
lish Grammar; with the Manual of Exercises and Key. 
By B. H. Smart. 2 vole. 12mo. pp. 590, cloth, 7s. 

SMITH (G.)—A Narrative of an Exploratory Visit to 
each of the Consular Cities of China, and to the Island 
of Hong Kong and Chusan, in behalf of the Church Mis- 
sionary Soeiety, in the Years 1844, 1845, 1846. By 
the Rev. G. Smith, M.A. 2d edition, 8vo. pp. 548, 
cloth, 14s. 

SMITH (W.8.)—The Life and Times of Sir William Sid- 
ney Smith, G.C.B. By John Barrow, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


pp. 994, cloth, 28s. 

SOPHOCLES —Tragedia. 18mo. pp. 376, cloth, 3s. 

STARS (THE) and the Earth ; or, Thoughts upon Space, 
Time, and Eternity. Part 2, 18mo. pp. 60, cloth, 1s. 

STEBBING (H.)—The Christian in Palestine; or, Scenes 
in Sacred History. Illustrated from Sketches taken by 
Mr. W. H. Bartlett, during his recent Journey in the 
Holy Land With Explanatory Descriptions by the Rev. 
Henry Stebbing, D.D., F.R.S. 1 vol. 4to. comprising 80 
superior owes by Cousen, Bentley, Brandard, and 
others, RP. . cloth, £2 2s. 

ST. JOHN (P. B.)\—The Fireside, a Domestic Tale. By 
— B.S. John. Square, pp. 154, cloth ; reduced to 


TAYLOR (J.)\—Holy Living and Dying; together with 
Prayeis containing the whole Duty of a Christian, and 
the Parts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions and furnish- 
ep for all Necessities. By Jeremy Taylor, D.D. 18mo. 

. 666, cloth, 4s. 

TELEMAQUE.—Les Aventures de Télémaque, Fils 
d’Ulysse. Par M. Fenelon. Précédées du Discours sur 
le Poeme ue, et suivies d’un Vocabulaire de My- 
thologie et de Géographie. Nouvelle édition, svigneuse- 
ment revue et corrigée par C. Gros. 12mo. pp. 350, 


bound, 4s. 

TOPLADY (A.)--The Works of the Rev. Augustus Top- 
lady, M.A., late Vicar of Broad Hembury, Devon. A 
new edition with Notes, and with the Life of the Author. 
Reprinted from the best edition of 1794. Royal 8vo. pp. 
916, cloth extra, 12s.; calf extra, 16s. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY: a Novel. By Mrs. Trollope. 
3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 926, bds. 31s. 6d. 

TROTTER (J.)—A Manual of Logarithms and Practical 
Mathematics, for the use of Students, Engineers, Navi- 
gators, and Surveyors; with an Introduction. By James 
Trotter. 12mo. pp. 184, half bound, 3s. reduced. 

TURNBULL (W.)—An Essay on the Air-Pump and At- 
mospheric Railway ; containing Formale and Rules for 
reg = a oe es in Mr. 

rt Stephenson's on Atmospheric Propulsion. 
By William Turnbull. Tomo. pp. 104 Pde. 4s. 

VAN BUTCHELL (S. J.)—Facts and Observations rela- 
tive to a successful Mode of treating Piles, Fistule, &c. 
Illustrated with numerous Cases. By S.J. Van Butchell. 
10th edition, revised. 8vo. pp. 196, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

VAUGHAN (8. T.)—The Parting and the Meeting, or the 
Burial of Yarmouth Bridge. A Poem. By James Stuart 

ba Esq. Post 8vo. pp. 26, sewed, 2s. 

VOICE from the far Interior of. Australia. By a Bushman. 
Te. 80, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

WAV EY NOVELS.—Re-issue, Vol. 1—Waverley. 
12mo. pp. 424, sewed, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 

WHITE (J. H.)—Jobn Saville of Haystead: a T A 
in Five Acts. By the Author of “Feudal Times? 
ova of the Commons,” &c. 8vo. sewed, pp. 108, 


WICKENDEN (W.)—Some Remarkable Passages in the 
Life of William Wickenden, B.A., alias, Bard of the 
Forest. 3d edition, with additions, 12mo. pp. 130, bds. 


3s. 6d. 
WILD FLOWERS, and their Teachings. New edition. 
Boye Svo. morocco or velvet, 36s.; silk, 26s.; cloth, 


WORDS OF TRUTH AND WISDOM, set in Golden 
Borders : Twelve Pages richly illuminated in gold and 
colors. Small 4to. vellum 5s. ; morocco by 
Hayday, 15s. 

WORDSWORTH (C.)—Theophilus Anglicanus ; or, In- 
struction for the Young Student concerning the Church 
and the re Branch of it. By Chr. Wordsworth, 
D.D. 5th edition, post 8vo. pp. 370, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

XENOPHON’S Memorabilia of Socrates. Translated 
= the Lng Eo mn’ pet with Notes and 

na. By . ler. J2mo. 
beandn #0. > 
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—_—X— 
MULLER’S PHYSICS & METEOROLOGY. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Will Publish in January, 1848. 
PRINCIPLES OF 


PHYSICS & METEOROLOGY. 
BY PROFESSOR J. MULLER, 
With Alterations and Additions 


BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 

In one large 8vo. volume, of about 600 pages, beautifully 
printed, and illustrated with 540 wood engravings and two 
colored plates. 

*,* This is the first volume of a “ Library of Illustrated 
Scientific Works,” which it isthe intention of the Subscri- 
bers to republish from a series of works of merit, in the 
various branches of science, now preparing in London. No 
expense or pains will be spared to make them equal to the 
London editions, in pointof execution and general appear- 
ance, while their value will be greater from the additions 
of American Editors, and the correction of such errors in 
the text as may have escaped the press in London. In 
addition their price will be found to be much less than the 
English editions. 





In a short time will be ready, 
PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS 


oF 
MACHINERY & ENGINEERING. 
’ BY PROFESSOR JULIUS WEISBACH. 
Edited by 
PROFESSOR WALTER R. JOHNSON, 
f Philadelphia. 


In two 8vo. volumes of more than 500 pages each, and 
containing about 1000 wood engravings. 
(The first volume to be issued separately.) 


TECHNOLOGY ; 


OR, 
CHEMISTRY AS APPLIED TO THE ARTS 
AND TO MANUFACTURES. 
BY F. KNAPP. 

Translated and Edited by 
DR. EDMUND RONALDS & DR. THOS. RICHARDSON. 

Revised with American additions, 
BY PROFESSOR WALTER R. JOHNSON. 

Of Philadelphia. 


In one large 8vo. volume, with numerous and beautiful 
engravings. 


PRACTICAL PHARMACY, 


COMPRISING THE 


Arrangements, Apparalus, 4; Manipulations 


OF THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL SHOP & LABORATORY. 
By FRANCIS MOHR, PH.D. &c. 

Edited with numerous alterations and additions adapting 

it for the use of English Chemists, 

BY THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, 

Revised, with further additions by 
PROFESSOR W. PROCTOR, 
Of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 
In one large 8vo. volume, with several hundred wood 
engravings. 
‘o be followed by works on Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Heat, Hydraulics, Metallurgy, Pathological Anatomy, 
Rural Economy, &c. 
XP Specimens of the above, showing the beauty of the 
per, iting, and illustrations, may be seen at the book- 
store of Wiley & Putnam, No. 161 Broadway, New York. 


——oOoOoOeeeeenmss 


THE ILLUSTRATED DON QUIXOTE. 
Also, Now Ready, 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. 
Translated from the Spanish of 
MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 
By CHARLES JARVIS, Esq. 
Carefully Revised and Corrected. 
With numerous Illustrations, by Tony Johannot. 


In two beautifully printed volumes, crown octavo, rich 
extra crimson cloth. 


The publishers are happy to be able to present to the 
admirers of Don Quixote an edition of that work in some 
degree worthy of its reputation and larity, and at the 
same time at a price within the reach of all who desire to 

themselves of it. For force and fidelity, the trans- 
ation by Jarvis is unequalled, while the designs ot Johan- 
not furnish the only worthy illustrations of the text that 
have ever been made. A copious selection of these have 
been made and the cuts engraved in the best manner, have 
been printed with the text,in large clear type, on fine 
paper. The work is elegantly bound in two crown octavo 
volumes, extra crimson cloth. 








LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR COURTS, NOW FIRST 











Volume Fifth, New Edition. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just published volume Fifth of their 
NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION OF 


LIVES OF 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST; 


PUBLISHED FROM OFFICIAL RECORDS AND 
OTHER AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS, 
PRIVATE AS WELL AS PUBLIC. 


New Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Forming a handsome series in crown octavo, beautifully 
printed with large type on fine paper, done up in rich 
extra crimson cloth, and sold at a cheaper rate 
than the former editions. 


Volume one, of this edition, contains volumes I., IT., and 
ILL., of the duodecimo edition ; volume two embraces vo- 
lumes IV. and V.; volume three, volumes VI. and VII. ; 
volume four, volumes VIIL. and IX.; and volume five, 
volumes X. and XI. The whole thus forms an elegant 
set of one of the most popular histories of the day. The 
publishers have gone to mach expense in preparing this 
from the revised and improved London edition, to meet 
the frequent inquiries for the * Lives of the Queens of 
England,” in betier style. larger type, and finer paper than 
has heretofore been accessible to readers in this country. 
Any volume of this edition sold separately. 

Volume one of the new edition, contains the Lives of 
Matilda of Flanders; Qu en of William the Conqueror ; 
Matilda of Scotland: Adelicia of Louvaine; Matilda ot 
Boulogne ; El a of Aquitaine ; Berengaria of Navar- 
re; Isabella of Angouléme; Eleanor of Provence; Elea- 
nora of Castile, the faithful ; Marguerite of France; Isa- 
bella of France, the Faithful; Philippa of Hainault; 
Anne of Bohemia, the Good ; Isabella of Valois, the little 
Queen ; Joanna of Navarre ; Katherine of Valois, the Fair ; 
Margaret of Anjou; Elizabeth Woodville; and Anne of 
Warwick. 
Volume second contains the Lives of Elizabeth of 
York, the Good ; Katharine of Arragon; Anne Boleyn; 
Jane Seymour; Anne of Cleves; Katharine Howard ; 
Katharine Parr; and Mary I., Queen Regent. 
Volume third contains the Lives of Queen Elizabeth 
and Anne of Denmark. 
Volume fourth, the Life of Henrietta Marie; Catharine 
of Braganza; and the commencement of that of Mary 
Beatrice of Modena. 
Volume fifth contains the completion of the Life of 
Mary of Modena; the Life of Mary I[.; and the com- 
mencement of the Life of Queen Anne II. 


“These volumes have the fascination of a romance 
united to the integrity of history.”— Times. 

“ A most valuable and entertaining work.""—Chronicle. 
“ This interesting and well-written work, in which the 
severe truth of history takes almost the wildness of ro- 
mance, will constitute a valuable addition to our biogra- 
phical literature.’'"—Morning Herald. 











Also now ready. 
VOL. XI. OF THE DUODECIMO EDITION OF THE 
LIVES OF 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Extra cloth to match sets; or in fancy paper. 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 


“There is certainly no lady of our day who has devoted 
her pen to so beneficial u purpose as Miss Strickland ; nor 
is there any other whose works possess a deeper and 
more enduring inter The pr t volume treats of 
Mary Beatrice of Modena, the unfortunate Queen and 
widow of James II., and Mary IL., daughter of the same 
ill starred monarch, and afterwards wife of William ILL. 
The details of the private life ard character of Mary 
Beatrice are as new as they are interesting We have to 
thank Miss Strickland for a most agreeable volume, full of 
anecdote and character, and from a perusal of which the 
reader rises with a very clear knowledge, not only of the 

t events, but also of the minor springs of action which 
nfluenced the personages in that very extraordinary era 
of our history, the Revolution of 1588. Miss Strickland is, 
— mind, the first literary lady of the age.” —Morning 
‘on. 


The trade are requested to forward whatever orders they 
may have for volumes of the duodecimo edition, as that 





ELEGANT 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 














ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


7 ASTOR HCUSE, NEW YORK. 


List No. 4, to be Continued. 


JAPAN. Containing Private 
Memoirs und Anecdotes of the Sovereigns of Japan, a 
description of Feasts and Ceremonies, Marriages and 
Funerals: with Observations, &c. By Mr. Titsingh. 
Culored Plates, 4to. cloth gilt. $7 50. 


OF BUENOS AYRES. Picturesque Illustrations 
of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, with Descriptions of 
the Scenery and Costumes and Manners of the Inha- 
bitants. ‘l'wenty-four colored Plates, 4to. cloth gilt. 
$10 00. 

OF THE GANGES AND JUMNA. A Pictur- 
esque Tour among the Rivers Ganges and Jumna, in 
India; with Lilustrations, Historical and Descriptive. 
By Lt.-Col. Forrest. Twenty-four colored Plates, 4to. 
cloth gilt. $19 50. 

OF THE SEINE. Picturesque Tour from Paris to 
the Sea; with Particulars, Historical and Descriptive. 
By M. Sauvan. Map and twenty-four colored Plates, 
4. cloth gilt. $10. 

OF IRELAND: Picturesque and Romantic. By 
Leitch Ritchie. Twenty elegant Engravings, from 
Drawings by M’Clein & Creswick. 2 vols. rvyal 8vo. 
velvet. $7 50. 


JAMESON'’S BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF 


Charles Il. With Biographical Memoirs and Anec- 
dotes, and an Introductory View of the State of Female 
Society. Lllustrated with engravings from the celebrated 
Paintings by Sir Peter Lely, &c 2 vols. imp. 8vo. bound 
in 1, mor. extra. $9; calf, $8 59. 

JULIEN’S STUDIES OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. New 
Progressive Drawing Book of the Human Figure; drawn 
from Nature. Oblong folio, cloth. 

STUDIES OF HEADS. Selected from Paintings 


by a Artists, or drawn from Nature. Oblong folio, 
cloth. 





JARDINE’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. Illustrated 
with numerous Plates, colored in the finest style. 40 
vols. 12mo. cloth gilt. $47 50. 
KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL LONDON. 
Six Hundred and fifty Engravings. 
bound in 3, balf mor. extra. $18. 
The same in cloth. $12. 


—— PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND; being a 
History of the People as well as a History of the King- 
dom. Illustrated with several hundred Engravings. 
Royal 8vo. calf extra. . 

LOUDON.—THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN OF 
Ornamental Annuals. In Forty-eight beautifully colored 
Plates, containing upwards of Three Hundred Figures of 
the most showy and interesting Annual Flowers, with 
full Directions for their Culture. 4to. half bound moroc- 
£0. 


Illustrated with 
Imperial 8vo. 6 vols. 


THE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN OF ORNA- 
mental Bulbous Plants. In Fifty-eight colored Plates, 
containing above Thiee Hundred Figures of the most 
desirable Bulbous Flowers; with Descriptions, and 
Directions for Cultivation. 4to. half bound morocco. 
$15 00. 

THE LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN OF ORNA- 

mental Perennials. In Ninety-six colored Plates, con- 

taining Five Hundred Figures of Hardy Perennial Flow- 
ers; with Descriptions, and Directions for their Cultiva- 
tion. 2 vols. 4to. half bound morocco. 

THE BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. Sixty beau- 
tifully colored Plates, containing nearly ‘Taree Hundred 
Figures, 4to. $15. 

LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS ; or, the Pilgrimage of Love. 
By Thomas Miller. ‘Twelve beautifully colored Groups 
of Flowers. 12mo. silk. $3. 

LOUDON’S GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. Numerously 
illustrated—many of the Plates beautifully colored. 10 
vols. 8vo. half calf. $2. 

LE KEUX’S MEMORIALS OF CAMBRIDGE: a Series 
of Views of the Colleges and the Public Buildings of the 
University and Town of Cainbridge. 2 vols. 8vo. mor. 
extra. $15. 

LINDSAY’S SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF 
Christian Art. 3 vols. 8vo. calf. $13 50; cloth, $8 50. 

LINDLEY’S BRITISH FRUITS; or, Figures and De- 
scriptions of the most important Varieties of Fruit cul- 
tivated in Great Britain. Illustrated with One Hundred 











and fifty-two beautifully colored Plates. 3 vols. royal 
8vo. half green morocco. $30. 
MELANGES D'ORNAMENS DIVERS. Publiés par 


Emelie Leconte; recueil destiné aux Peintres, Decora- 
teurs et aux Fabriques dans tous les genres. 75 Planches 
done 24 en couleur. Folio, half morocco. 

MEDICAL BOTANY: containing Systematic and Ge- 
neral Descriptions, with Plates of ull the Medicinal 
Plants. By W. Woodville. 5 vols. royal 8vo. half mo- 
rocco. $25. 

McGILLIVRAY’S HISTORY OF BRITISH LAND 
Birde—Indigenous and Migratory. Nnomerous Cuts. 3 








edition is becoming exhausted, and the publishers may 
soon be unable to supply them. j3 








vols. 8vo. cloth. $7 50. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


THE ART-UNION 


MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE FINE ARTS; 


THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, FTC., ETC. 


COMMENCING, ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, A NEW VOLUME, AND AFFORDING A FAVORABLE OPPORTUNITY TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


[PUBLISHED IN LONDON. } 


ConTatninc, ty Each Montuty Part, Turee Encravincs on Street, rrom PicruREs BY THE MOST EMINENT British ARTISTS 


PAINTERS OF THE LEADING Foreicn Scuoots; with Forty Fine Excravines ox Woop; 


anp Tuirty-tTwo Paces or LETTERPRESS. 


Price $7,50 per Annum, payable as usual—in advance. 





The Art-Uston is presumed to be sufficiently known to render unnecessary any de- 
tailed exposition of its plan. The work was commenced early in the year 1839; and 
gradually increasing in circulation fsom 1000 to 14,000 (its circulation during the past 
year) it is believed to have undergone proportionate improvements, and to have fulfilled 
its high mission—by stimul ting the advancement of British Art, in all its varied depart- 
ments. Its first object has been to co-operate with the Artist; the next, to assist the 
Manufacturer, who must forward, or retard, Art-education, by every article he muiti- 
plies and circulates: thus, its aim has been to promulgate the advantages which follow 
the alliance between the Fine rts and the Useful Arts. 


It has obtained the confidence of the Artists generally, secured a large portion of pub- 
lic patronage, and been recommended universally by the Press (Foreign as well as Brit. 
ish) as “ably and impartially conducted ;” as “‘ admirably calculated to advance the 
objects of Art, and increase the growing taste for Works of Art;” as “ re-establishing, 
by the excellence of its arrangements, the variety and interest of its intelligence, and the 
tone of its opinion, the highest claims upon the support of all lovers of Art.” 


Although the circulation of the Ar#-Unton Journal, during the year 1847, has been 
second to no periodical work in England, it has not been remunerative ; a desire for its 
improvement has, at least, kept pace with public patronage ; and as, in the present 
advancing state of the Arts, to retrograde is impossible, it has been determined to meet 
the i d and i ing interest in the subject, by henceforward publishing the 
Journal at the price above named,—under the full persuasi mn that no one of its subscri- 
bers will complain of this augmented charge, when he is made acquainted with the 
GREAT AND MANIFEST IMPROVEMENTS to Which it will be in consequence subjected. 





First, as regards the ILLustRations ; it is intended to publish with ‘ach Part rurEeE 
Engravings on steel, from the works of the most esteemed and popular Artists (including 
Sculptors), not only English but Foreign. They will be engraved in the highest style of 
Art; and among them are works lent for the express and exclusive purpose of introduc- 
tion into the Art-Uston, by her most gracious Majesty the Queen, H. R. H. the Prince 
Albert, the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Sutherland, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Earl of Chesterfield, Lord Northwick, Lord Dover, Sir Robert Peel, &c. 


‘Thus encouraged and supported, the Art-Union cannot fail to attain a higher charac- 
ter than it has yet achieved—becoming more extensively useful, as well as more gene- 
rally interesting. 


Each Part will contain also between forty and fifty Engravings on wood; in all cases 
pure examples of the Art, and calculated to be practically serviceable to all to whom 
this Journal is addressed. 


The object of these high-class illustrations will be to carry out a system which can 
alone originate or sustain excellence and improve public taste ; making goop Art cHgeaP 
and cueaP Art eoop; by circulating only worthy Engravings ‘rom the highest and best 
Painters of the epoch, at a price that will make them acceptable and satisfactory to all 
classes—the Connoisseur, the Student, the Manufacturer, and the Artisan. 





Among the prints that will earliest appear, are the following :— 


Portrait of his Rovat Hieuness Prince Asert, full length; engraved by W. C. 
Brown, from the miniature by R. Thorburn; graciously lent by his Royal Highness. 
“ Tue Breakrast Party,” engraved by E. Finden, from a painting by Edwin Landseer, 
R.A. ; lent by the Lady Dover. “Tux Poot or tat THames,” by Sir A. W. Callcott, 
engraving by W. Miller, lent by the Maryuis of Lansdowne. “Satvatror Rosa,” by 
Maclise, R.A, engraving by J. Joubert, lent by the Earl of Chesterfield. “Joun Kwox 
ADMINISTERING THE SacRAMENT,” by Sir David Wilkie, R.A., engraving by J. 'T. Smyth, 
lent by W. Clowes, Esq., of Liverpool. “Pitesims Tro THe Hoty Crry,” by C. L. 
Eastlake, R.A., engraving by E. Sharpe, lent by George Vivian, Esq., of Claverton. 
“Tue Fatt or CLarenpon,” by E. M. Ward, A.R.A., engraving by F. Bacon, lent by Lord 
Northwick. “Cupip anp Psycue,” by Etty, R.A., engraving by C. W. Wass, lent by 
J. W. Broderip, Esq. “Tue Corat Finpers,” by Etty, R.A., engraving by C. W. Wass. 
“Tue Home-nounp Fisnerman,” by Lee, R.A., engraving by E. Ratclyffe, lent by J. J. 
Stewart, Esq., of the Albany. “Tae Nymen or roe Warerraty,” by D. Maclise, R.A., 
engraving by F. Bacon, lent by Charles Dickens, Esq. “Tus Fisnerman’s Wire,” by 
J. P. Poole, R.A., lent by C. W. Sharp, Esq., of Birmingham. “Caossina Ta: Sanps,”’ 
by W. Collins, R.A., lent by W. Gillett, Esq., of Birmingham. 


Such arrangements have been made as will prevent the danger of disappointment in 
the regular supply of plates; and, asa fixed number of the Journal only will be printed, 
it is essential that subscriptions be received immediately. 

In the letter-press, many important improvements will be introduced ; the Reports 
concerning the progress of Art in Germany (a subject of deep interest), will be furnished 
by Dr. Ernst Forster, Librarian to the King of Bavaria, and one of the Editors of “ The 
Kuntzbiatt;” the task of showing the influence of Science on Art—Fine Art and Manu- 
factured Art—has been undertaken by Robert Munt, Esq,, Secretary to the Museum of 
Economic Geology ; Dr. Cooke Taylor will continue his valuable assistance in exhibiting 
“The Mercantile Value of the Fine Arts; a series of Articles will be published on 
“Painters’ Etchings,” with fac-simile engravings by Miss [arriet Clarke ; occasional 
Biographies of Painters, with Portraits and Specimens, will be introduced ; visits to 
Private Galleries in England will be continued ; and among the lighter papers will be a 
series of “ Pilgrimages to English Shrines,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hall, with Notes and Iilustra- 
tions by F. W. Fairholt, FS.A.: R. Redgrave, Esq., A.R.A., will contribute a series of 
Designs from Flowers, suggestive to Manufacturers ; and each month will be published a 
variety of Orto1vat Desions, purchased from the designers, and made the common 
property of all Manufacturers whv desire to adopt them. 

The work will be printed from an entirely new fount of type; and with the care and 
taste for which it has heretofore been distinguished. 

Subscri received by 
— JOHN P. RIDNER, 
Agent for the United States. 


“ Art-Umsion Buitpine,” 497 Broapway, } 
New York, January, 1847. 


THE VERNON GALLERY —The Editor has authorized the announcement, that he has been intrusted by Ropert Vernon, Esq , with the 
task of engraving, for the Art-Union Journat, the whole of his magnificent Gallery of the works of British Artists—presented by him to the 
British Nation, and hereafter destined to form part of the National Gallery. It comprises the choicest examples of the leading artists of the 
British School—Eastlake, R.A., Landseer, R.A., Mulready, R.A., Turner, R.A., Etty, R.A., Stanfield, R.A., Maclise, R.A. In short, all the most 


prominent and popular Painters of England. These works will be placed in the hands of the most eminent Engravers, 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 


Foreign Books:ller, 4 Barclay street, 
ASTOR HOUSE. 


SPLENDID WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 


DURAND, J. N. L., Recueil et Paralléle des Edifices 
remarquables. 110 Planches gr. fol., avec explication, 
l vol. 8vo. Bruxelles. $36 

Precis des Legons d’ Architecture, données a l'ecole 
royale polytechnique. 1 vol. 8vo., avec 98 Planches 
fol. Liége. $12. 

SQANZIN, ET REIBEL, Programme ou Résumé des 
lecons d’un cours de constructions et de l’art de l’ingé- 
nieur des ponts et chaussées. 4 vols. 4to., avec 180 pl. 
fol. Liége. $35. 

SCHINKEL, Sammlung Architectonischer Entwiirfe. Part 
19—24 gr. fol. Berlin, 1835. $18. 

VITRY, U., Le propriétaire Architecte. Liége. 3 vols- 
4to. $12. 

PARIS MODERNE par Normand fils. 3 vols. 4to. Liége. 
$30. 





BORGNIS, J. A., Traité élémentaire de Construction ap- 
pliquée a l’architecture civile. 1 vol. 8vo., avec 30 
planches in-folio. Liege. $8. 

GRANDS PRIX D’ARCHITECTURE. Projets couron- 
nés par l’academie royale des beaux arts de France. 123 
Planches, gr. fol. 

LETAROUILLY, PI., Edifices de Rome moderne, ou Re- 
cueil des Palais, Maisons, Eglises les plus remarquables 
de la ville de Rome. 48 Pi. gr. Folio. $12. 

THIOLLET, Recueil de Menuiseries et Decorations, 
interieures and exterieures. 28 Planches folio. $5. 

THENOT, J. P., Traité de Perspective, avec 28 Planches, 
gr.8. Liége, 1845. $3. 

ARCHITECTONISCHE ENTWURFE zu Pracht-und 
Civil-Gebiuden, 2 parts, 18 Pl. each, gr. Fol. Miinchen, 
1846. $6. 





RETZSCH’S OUTLINES TO SHAKSPEARE. 8 Parts, 
containing: Hamlet, 16 plates; Macbeth, 13 plates; 
Romeo and Juliet, 13 plates; King Lear, 13 plates; The 
Tempest, 13 plates; Othello, 13 plates; ‘Ihe Merry 
Wives of Windsor, 13 plates; Henry IV., 13 plates. 
Original Leipzic edition. Complete $25. Single parts, 
$4. Bl} 


TO ARTISTS 


AND TEACHERS OF DRAWING. 


SPALDING & SHEPARD 


H’Ax? manufactured, expressly for their sales, a supe- 
rior Drawing Pencil, consisting of nine different de- 
grees of hardness, viz.— 

H, moderately hard (used for sketching). 

HH. A degree harder (for outlines and fine drawing). 

HHH. Extremely hard (for architectural drawing). 

FF. Used for light sketching. 

F. Fine drawing (fine). 

B. Black (for shading). 

BB. Softer do. (for deep shading). 

Ii B. Hard black (deeper shade than F). 

HHHH. Extremely hard (for very fine drawing). 


Please call and try them. They are good and cheap. 
After all there is no place to buy anything you want in 
the Book or Stationery line, cheap, like 


SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
1894 Broadway, opposite John st. 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 
245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CO., 

ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 

BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND 

STATIONERY, 

suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 

Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock at 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- 
sons requiring Biank Books or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which will be found very full, as 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 
LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 

VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c. 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 

Orders will be received for the making of an — 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of - 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC or LETTER-PREsS 
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PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and 
punctuality. 














NEW BOOKS. 
GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE ERRORS OF 


MODERNINFIDELITY, 
ILLUSTRATED AND REFUTED. 
BY 8S. M. SCHMUCKER, A. M. 
One volume 12mo., embossed muslin, 480 pages. 


A TREATISE 
ON THE 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


Two volumes, 8vo, 
BY GEORGE B. WOOD, M.D., 
Author of the “ Dispensatory of the U.S.” &c. 
This is a new work on the Practice of Medicine, and one 
of the most valuable ever issued from the American Press. 
No practising Physician should be without it. 





ALSO, GENERAL TAYLOR. 
THE LIFE OF 


GENERAL ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


Comprising a Narrative of Events connected 
with his Professional Career, and authen- 
tic Incidents of his early years. 

BY J. REESE FRY AND R. T. CONRAD. 


With an Original and accurate Portrait, and eleven 
Z Elegant Llustrations. 
In one handsome 12mo. volume. 

“The superiority of this edition, over the ephemeral 
publications of the day, consists in fuller and more authen- 
tic accounts of his family ; his early life and Indian wars. 
The narrative of his proceedings in Mexico is drawn 
partly from reliable private letters, but chiefly from his 
own official correspondence. 

“It forms a cheap, substantial, and attractive volume, 
and one which should be read at the fireside of every 
a ba desire a faithful and true life of the old 

eneral.” 


CAMP LIFE OF A VOLUNTEER. 
A CAMPAIGN IN MEXICO; 
oR, 
A GLIMPSE AT LIFE IN CAMP, 
BY 
“ONE WHO HAS SEEN THE ELEPHANT.” 
GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
dis 4t No. 14 North Fourth st. Philadelphia. 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
BOSTON, 


Have in Press, and will shortly Publish, 
THOUGHTS ON SOME IMPORTANT POINTS 


RELATING TO THE 


SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 
BY J. P. NICHOL, LL.D., 


Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, and 
author of “ Views of the Architecture of the Heavens.” 


Dr. Nichol has greatly modified this work expressly for 
the present American Edition. It contains an account of 
the latest discoveries and speculations in either Continent, 
respecting the structure of the Stellar Universe. 

The plates aree vings in aquatint, and fac-similes of 
those used in the English edition. They are understood 
to be as successful re ntations of the t StarryClus- 
ters as have been hitherto anywhere pont ao 

J. M. & Co. have the English edition of “ Conrempta- 
TIONS ON THE SoLar System,” by J. P. Nichol, LL.D. 
Third edition, with fifteen plates, 

J. M. & Co. will shortly publish Guesses at 
Trutu. New ediuun, with additions, by Archdeacon 
Hare. J vol. 16mo. d25 tf 


STERKOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
ee workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 
N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
= have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 








Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 
Harper Daniel Fanshaw. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 


CHARLES §. FRANCIS 











& CO. 
252 BROADWAY, 


Are agents for the following Reviews and Magazines, and 
forward them regularly to all parts of the country :— 


Price per Year. 


North American Review, ‘ ° - $500 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, ° 5 00 
Silliman’s Journal of Science, 5 00 
Christian Examiner, a > 400 
Felectic Magazine, . 6 OO 
Littell’s Living Age, ‘ ‘ 6 00 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, . 5 00 
Knickerbocker Magazine, 5 00 
Law Library, ° 10 00 
Democratic Review, 3 00 
American Review, ; ‘ 5 00 
Massachusetts Quarterly Review, . i 3 00 
Merchants’ Magazine, . ‘ . ‘ 5 00 
De Bow's Commercial Review, 5 00 
Southern Literary Messenger, 5 00 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, 3 00 
Mrs. Kirkland’s Union Magazine, . ° e 3 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, , , . - 300 
Graham's Magazine, 3 00 
Farmers’ Library,  . ‘ : . 5 00 
Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters, 2 00 
Parley’s Magaziue, . ‘ - 1 00 
Child’s Friend, ° : . ° 1 50 
Playmate, ° ° ‘ > ° 1 00 
REPRINTS, 


e 
— 7) 


Edinburgh Review, 
Westminster and Foreign, 
North British, ‘ e 
Blackwood’s Magazine, ‘ a ‘ 4 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, 


Ow wuwsw 
Sse 


London Quarterly Review, { 


IMPORTED. 

London World of FMion, 5 00 
Howitt’s Journal, ° ° 2 50 
People’s Journal, 5 00 
London Punch, 5 00 


London Art-Union Journal, ; : ; : 7 Su 


C. 8. F. & Co. also import all the British Periodicals, 
and they will supply Individuals, Clubs, Societies, and 
Public Institutions, with whatever Periodical Works, 
American or English, they may require. Orders from any 
part of the world, accompanied by cash, or reference for 
payment in New York, will be promply attended te. js tf 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, & IMPORTERS, 
Corner of Race and Fourth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Respectfully call attentioa to the following works : 


THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY ON THE 
Holy Bible: Containing the Text according to the Au- 
thorized Version; Scott’s Marginal References ; Matthew 
Henry's C tary, ¢ d, but containing every 
useful thought; the Practical Observations of Rev. 
Thomas Scott, D.D. ; with extensive Explanatory, Criti- 
cal, and Philological Notes, selected from Scott, Dod- 
dridge,Gill, Adan Clarke, Patrick, Poole, Lowth, Burder, 
Harmer, Calmet, Rosenmueller, Bloomfield, Stuart, Bush, 
Dwight, and many other writers on the Scriptures. The 
whole designed to be a Digest and corabination of the 
advantages of the best Bible Commentaries, and embrac- 
ing nearly all that is valuable in Henry, Scott. and Dod- 
dridge: conveniently arranged for family and private 
reading, and at the same time particularly adapted to the 
wants of Sabbath School Teachers and Bible Classes ; 
with numerous useful Tables, and a neatly engraved 
Family Record. Edited by Rev. William Jenks, D.D., 
Pastor of Green Street Church, Boston. Embellished 
with five portraits, and other elegant engravings, from 
steel plates; with several Maps and many wood cuts, 
illustrative of Scripture Manners, Customs, Antiqui- 
ties, &c. 


BAGSTER'’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. Containing 
the Old and New Testaments, according to the author- 
ized Version, with the various Readings and Marginal 
Notes usually printed therewith; a General Introduc- 
tion, containing disquisitions on the Genuineness, Au- 
thenticity, and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures,—va- 
rious Divisions and Marks of Distinction in the Sacred 
Writings—Ancient Versions,—Coins, Weights, and Mea- 
sures,—various Sects among the Jews: Introductions 
and Concluding Remarks to each Book: the Parallel 
Passages contained in Canne’s Bible: Dr. Adam Clarke's 
Commentary, 7 vols.; Rev. J. Brown's Self Interpreting 
Bible, 2 vols. ; Dr. Begeer™ Bible; Bp. Wilson’s Bible, 
edited by Crutwell ; Rev.'T. Scott's Commentary, 6 vols.; 
andthe English Version of Bagster’s Polygiott Bible, 
Systematically arranged : Philological and Explanatory 
Notes; a Table of Contents arranged in historical order ; 
an Analysis and Compendiam of the Holy Scriptures ; a 
Chronological Index, interspersed with Synchronisms of 
the most important Epochs and Events in Profane His- 
tory , an Index of the Subjects contained in the Old and 
New Testaments; and an Index to the Notes, Introduc- 
tions, and Concluding Remarks, &c., &c. 25 tf 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 
THE GREAT WORK ON CHINA. 
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WILEY & PUTNAM, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


a 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 
PRen w BY S. WELLS WILLIAMS, BSQ. 


With numerous illustrations and a map. 2 thick volumes post Svo., half bound, morocco, gilt top. $3. 


7 


n ‘ . : a Be 4 . - “(Ps oe 

*,*. I! be found to comprise more copious, entertaining, curious, and valuable information on, the “,Celestial Empire’’ than any other work yet. pub . Mr. 
Williams's : “Testsense ta China, his connexion with the “ Chinese. Repository,” and his extraordinary,o nities for soyeiting accurate and desired knowledge of the interior of 
the re and the domestic and social life of the Chinese, have enabled him to collect ample materials for this work, and to give many curious facts now for the first time c 
municated to the “ Outside Barbarians.” The map of China, compiled from Chinese authorities, is the most elaborate and complete one ever pu 


E 





of the cb World. The book before us js full.of the information required, interspersed with numerous eo sketches of the peculiar manners of this people. No one was 
more q ad 
The w 

“he author resided for a éonsiderable time in the south of China, and heinge 40 the work he has undertaken, the important qualification of a personal knowledge of the peo- 
concerning whom he writes.” What personal observation did not supply, has 


a map of China, ma 6 from the most recent and exact authorities. The work is illustrated with engravings."— Evening Post. 


ei <i A t i. 

¢ aa e a In one Volume 12mo., 50 cents ; or, cloth 75 cents. 

of 

3 WATER CURE IN AMERICA. 

A 

TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY CASES OF VARIOUS DISEASES TREATED -WITH: WATER. 
a WITH. CASES;{OF DOMESTIC: PRACTICE, &., &c. 


EDITED BY A WATER PATIENT. 


x, —" This work contains full reports of cases treated at fifteen different Water Cure Establishments in the United States; with an account of the different works on the 
~ eubjecy® the progress of Hydropathy, &c.; designed for popular as well as professional reading. - 


“* 








THE DUBLIN DISSECTOR; Elegantly Bound Volumes Just Received. 


PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 


OR, SYSTEM OF Strongly bound in half calf, 21 vols. royal 8vo. Price $100. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
PRACTICAL ANATOMY. 29 vols. 4to. Price $170. 
ON. M.D. M.R.I.A GILLIES" GRBECE: "Brod 
° . . . . . . ES’ 8 
BY ROBERT HARRISON, : HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
Fellow of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of Ireland and of England; Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the Ste. woams. 
University of Dublin; and one of the Surgeons of the Jervis-street Infirmary, &c., &c. MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
yg SA MODERN EUROPE. 3 vol 
Fifth Edition, with 160 Illustrations, in 2 vols., foolscap octavo. Price $3 50. -— MISCELLAGY. gay on 
HUME AND SMOLLETT'S ENGLAND, 21 vols. 
DUBLIN: HODGES & SMITH, Grarron-Sraeer. SPECTATOR et 1 tole. 
“A i assortment of ENGLISH STANDARD 
NEW YORK: WILEY & PUTNAM. 161 Broapwar. WORKS, handsomely bound. 


4 MILNER’S GALLERY OF. NATURE.—A Picturesque 
Although there have appeared, within the last nine or ten years, many similar works in England and America, the Cc Arline ane AMEDCAN INISAE” ser. 
demand for the Dustin Dissector, instead of diminishing, has continued to increase considerably. In the present | folio; containing a ‘of 25 tive of 
Edition the Student will find all the accessions to Anatomical Science to the present day; also many improvements, = Amuse! é&c., of the Indians of 
and a large quantity of additional matter, particularly on General or Structural Anatomy, op the Nervous System, and Po pie oa toreces: $20; colored, 
on the Organs of Sense. These additions would make it appear altogether a new work, had not the arrangementand | ETCHING CLUB: “ILLUSTRATIONS. Goldsmith's 
spirit of the original been carefully retained. In point of size and extent itis more than double that of former editions ; Poems, $6; n proceny » Thomson's Seasons, $6 ; mor 
160 Wood-cuts are, for the first time, interspersed throughout the work ; and an exact and copious Index is appended. : 












A Y<EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY 

ne Novels; with one thousand fine Engravings. 24 vols. 

In the preparation of this work the great object always held in view has been, to direct the Student in the mannef.| | | pth? $80; bound in 12 vols. half morocco, 
best adiyijed to facilitate his inquiries into the descriptive details.. The Author has, therefore, prefaced each with:| ALDI DTEION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 53 vols. 
directions.ag t9:thg,best mode of displaying the anatomy of each , and has then directed attention to those , oa , ‘3° EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 
most useful in a pragtical, or most interesting in a physiological vigw.-Thus, it is hoped, the work has been made the |-,2! 9s ERS'S, CORNW ; 
most complete Trectal tcngeeemy for the Use of Stqdents that-htwappeared in any country. os ~ ieee of Gnaee ne 
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